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ESSENTIALS NfNGLH 


ORATORY METHOD 


ENGLISH — GRADES 9-12 

—da systematic teaching, test- 
ing, and self-checking program 
correlating all the essential 
phases of a thorough English 
course for high school students 


Growing Up 
With Numbers 





ARITHMETIC — GRADES 1-6 

—buvilds pupil confidence 
through meaningful understand- 
ing of fundamental concepts 
and basic processes — parallels 
familiar everyday experiences 
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ENGLISH — GRADES 7-12 

—a self-correcting program for 
the complete mastery of the 
fundamentals of correct gram- 
mar and good English usage — 
keyed to Plain English Handbook 








SPELLING — GRADES 1-6 

— based on the pupil's writing 
needs as determined by the 
Rinsland study — complete spell- 
ing course and supplementary 
writing program for each grade 


MeCORMICK-MATHERS pup 


WICHITA } 


’ l 
Os Angeles 


KANSAS 





ENGLISH — GRADES 2-6 
— meets each pupil's individual 
needs with an interesting and 


GRADES 7-12 
—provides direct, 
simple explanations 
of the fundamentals 
and mechanics of cor- 
rect grammar 


systematic program of corrective 
exercises — emphasizes the fun- 
damentals of correct grammar 


PRIMARY ACTIVITIES 

— develop power and speed in 
reading through the mastery of 
phonetic elements —a founda- 
tion program including phonics 
material and reading aids 


INTINRR OY 


New York 


Portland 















Whiy they the Complond 


T= question is often asked, “Just why do students like so much to use 

Toe s Pictured Encyclopedia?” There are several reasons. 
Through Compton’s easy alphabetical arrangement and complete Fact- 
Index, students readily find their material— material that is not only at 
their own grade levels but written in such delightful style that it keeps them 
reading with intensified interest. It stimulates and satisfies their natural 
curiosity. Compton’s not only gives the facts but relates those facts so as to 
produce clear concepts. 

The beautiful illustrations, a profusion in new color, are carefully chosen 
to augment and supplement the text. The superb, English finish, Compton- 
special paper permits effective use of all the finest printing processes—offset, 
gravure, letterpress. Text and illustrations are synchronized and so designed 
as to produce a clear, inviting, uncluttered effect. 

These are some of the reasons why students of all ages like Compton's. 
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WM. E. McNURLAN, Dist. Mgr. 
Martinsville, Illinois 


~d 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 100e worth vearsonn street» CHICAGO 10, NLINOIS 
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MARCH 17 reminds us that the Irish 
start many things. That word “Tory,” 
so commonly considered of British ori- 
gin, was first applied to dispossessed 
Irish in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Tue Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition presents a clear and scholarly 
definition of the word Tory as it does of 
100,000 other terms. 


Ct 


PARADOX? Ohio has the most farms 
producing wheat—but Kansas produces 


the most wheat. 


READING insurance policy is available 
for future high school students. Issued 
in the form of Easy Growru 1n Reap- 
ING, it offers full coverage against reading 
problems in other subjects. 

OPI 


AMERICAN rooftree is off to a better 
start this year with proposed production 
of 850,000 new homes in 1948. 


OPP 


GENERATIONS of alert teachers have 
made arithmetic meaningful by using 
beads, sticks, apples, shells, etc. Now, 
teachers may have real arithmetic ma- 
nipulative devices — NUMBER AS THE 
Curtp Sess It. 


ASTROLOGY may be “stuff and non- 
sense”; yet, in these literate United 
States, 25,000 people earn livings by it. 


Orr 


BURNING issue of 1932 was Japan’s ag- 

gression in Manchuria. Sixteen years 

later, Manchuria is again Chinese. 

Wortp Nercusors Topay, a geography 

text-workbook for Grade 6, is replete 

with, information on the world of 1948. 
ed 


LEAVE it to the ladies to do the really im- 
portant things. Not only do they make 
85% of all retail purchases, but also they 
contribute babies to the nation at the 
rate of more than five per minute. 
PDS 

88.8% of all middle-class American 
urban homes have a 
Bible. Undoubtedly,a  o*™ @ "%e 
large percentage of 
those Bibles were pub- 
lished by Winston, 
one of the largest book 
and Bible houses ‘in 
the world. 











Look, Hear, Now! 


‘by Dorothee Pellet 
Director of Visval Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansos 


Drawing with Pencil (10 minutes, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films*)— With just 
one pencil (but how he uses it!) Theodore 
Kautsky sketches a Seventeenth Century 
cooperage near Gloucester. Texture of stone- 
work, weathered shingle, chimney brick, 
and climbing vine, and the atmospheric ef- 
fect_of sun and shadow are developed in 
values, forms, and patterns through the 
artist’s deft strokes as he uses his pencil 
sharp point to broad side. 

We see the artist deciding what in his 
scene to feature, what to omit, what to 
change, and he tells us the “whys” as he 
shows us the “hows” of all the important 
steps in pencil sketching either for a finished 
drawing or for the preliminary sketch for a 
color rendering. 

Like the three other EBF art films (Ben- 
ton’s Making of a Mural, O’Hara’s Brush 
Techniques and Painting Reflections in 
Water) this newest release brings a fresh 
concept and makes a fine contribution to 
materials of art teaching. 

Parts of Things (11 minutes, Young 
America Films)—Arithmetic can be fun! 
Based upon soundest educational practice 
and philosophy, this film builds a few basic 
number concepts, concretely demonstrates 
them in experiences common to children, 
then shows the abstract symbols in use. 

Joe and Jim, cartooned in the kitchen, 
split in halves apples, a watermelon, a 
squash (after one wrong try), hours, and 
circles. Next a quart of milk introduces 
quarters. The muffin recipe shows a maze of 
fractions, reviewing the symbols the boys 
have concretely developed, and proving that 
numbers really are useful. 

Real Joes and Jims in the primary and 
middle grades will love the magic, yet sensi- 
ble way the film’s objects and numerals 
move, and they'll profit from the clear de- 
velopment of the meaning of halves, fourths, 
and of their relationship and their associa- 
tion with the symbols. This film has the 
same likeable “light touch” the same pro- 
ducers gave to Parts of Nine and The Teen 
Numbers. 

Big Trains Rolling (33 minutes, color, 
Association of American Railroads)—The 
camera’s eye finds photogenic spots, natural 
and industrial resources, and many big 
wheels rolling on iron rails, from one end 
of America to the other. 

Attractive little Carole and Big Brother 
Jim take a 1000-mile train trip, and see 
everything on the big Pullman — diner, 
kitchen, lounge, sleepers, postal car—every- 
thing but the engineer’s cab. The film shows 
many types of work done to keep the rail- 
roads serving America and Jim and Carole 
add interest for the younger set. 

Panama, Crossroads of the Western World 
(13 minutes in black and white and in color, 
also, Coronet Films) — Fifty miles from 
ocean to ocean, narrow little Panama is 
shown as a path of traffic and exchange in 
this film, which may be had in color as well 
as in black and white prints. 


*Films are 16mm black-and-white, sound, unless 
stated otherwise; are identified by producers’ 
names; may be rented from local distributors. 
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Panama’s strategic position as the hub 
of the Western World is shown to influence 
its mixture of Spanish and North American 
culture. Its rainfall and climate, too, and 
physical features, are shown by excellent 
animated maps as influencing the life and 
activities of its people. Contrasts in the 
primitive rural and the modern urban life 
are similarly accented and accounted for by 
geographic features. 


YOURS... 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION's Advertisers 


37b. Scenic Map of Indiana. — Shows 
points of scenic and historical interest. It 
offers interesting vacation ideas for a week- 
end or for several weeks. 

39b. New Grooming for the Job Charts. 
—One shows a young woman and the other 
a young man attractively groomed for busi- 
ness. All the basic grooming elements are 
pointed out upon the two figures. Effective 
for vocational counsellors, deans, and teach- 
ers of business subjects for use with two 
special leaflets available for distribution. 

38b. Forty-eight Great Aids for Teacher 
and Pupil—A classified list and a brief 
synopsis of the films made by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films in 1947. 

40a. Railroads at Work.—This is a pic- 
ture book of the American railroads in 
action. Fifty-six different types of work are 
illustrated with a brief story about each 
type. Copies for each member of the class 
will be furnished if quantity is indicated. 

41b. Directory of Summer Workshops in 
Health and Nutrition—These workshops 
offer special training courses for teachers 
located in different sections of the country. 

42b. Six Steps to Safety.—Pictures all 
the factors involved in safe pupil trans- 
portation, school bus construction and op- 
eration, highway traffic hazards, training 
suggestions for pupils, and organization of 
a pupil bus patrol. Excellent to put into 
the hands of every driver or supervisor. 

30b. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune, 
—A lively quiz booklet. Your pupils will en- 
joy learning about our greatest natural re- 
source with this entertaining and accurate 
booklet. ‘ 

43b. How to Modernize Home Economics 
Departments and Keep Them Modern.— 
The plan outlined is of especial interest to 
administrators and home economics teachers. 
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Physical Education and Safety 


The Physical Education Instructor 
and Safety, by a joint committee of the 
Amerivan Association for Health, Physi- 
cal. Education, and Recreation; National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, and National Commission on Safety 
Education, 1948. (Washington 6, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W.) Paper. 48 pages. 
Price, single copy, 50 cents. This *bulle- 
tin was prepared in response to many 
requests for assistance in preventing 
accidents that result from physical ed- 
ucation and recreational activities in 
school programs. Practical operation of 
four areas of control are presented. 

Invitation to Live, planned and print- 
ed by the Printograph Company of 
Kansas City, Missouri, with the advi- 
sory help of the National Safety Council. 
(Kansas City, Missouri, Printograph 
Company, 1947). Paper. 74 pages. Color. 
Illustrated. Price, 32 cents. Cartoons 
and other drawings, combined with a 
minimum of essential text, point the 
way to traffic safety, home safety, farm 
safety, outdoor safety, and fire preven- 
tion. A™ section is devoted to first aid. 

State Administration of School Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation: A 
Status Study, by Frank S. Stafford, 
Specialist for Health Education, Physi- 
cal Eduéation, and Athletics, U.S. Office 
of Education. Bulletin 1947, No. 13, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Ed- 
ucation. (Washington 25, D.C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents.) Paper. 33 pages. 
Price, IS cents. A summary of legal and 
administrative provisions in the states 
governing State Supervision, Physical 
Education, Recreation, Safety Educa- 
tion, Health Education, and Health Ser- 
vices. There is a concluding chapter on 
Co-operative Arrangements Between 
State Departments of Health and Ed- 
ucation. ‘ e 


Administration 
Democracy’s Case Against Religious 
Education on School Time, by Gerald 
F. Weary. ‘Boston: The+Beacon Press, 
1947.) Paper. 22 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
The Released Time Plan of religious 
education is a dangerous opening wedge 
for the violation of the American princi- 
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ple of separation of church and state, 
and should be met with vigorous opposi- 
tion by every lover of liberty and by 
every believer in religious freedom, is 
the author’s thesis. 


Planning School Buildings for To- 
morrow’s Educational Program, pro- 
ceedings of a conference of architects, 
administrators, and school-board mem- 
bers held July, 1947 at the school of 
education, Indiana University. (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Bookstore.) 
Paper. 61 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Administrative Planning for School 
Programs and Plants, Vol. X, Proceed- 
ings of The Sixteenth Annual Confer- 
ence for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
Dan H. Cooper, assistant professor of 
education, The University of Chicago. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947.) Paper. 160 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Co-operative Planning: The key to 
improved organization of small high 
schools, by Walter H. Gaumnitz, spe- 
cialist in small and rural high schools, 
U.S. Office of Education, and Wilbur 
Devilbiss, supervisor of high schools, 
Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion. (Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Pamphlet 
102, 1947). Paper. 21 pages. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price, 25 cents. 

Secondary and Post Secondary Ed- 
ucational Continuation in a Rural 
County, by John W. Berry, professor of 
sociology, Eureka College. (Eureka: 
Eureka College, 1947). Paper. 53 pages. 
A study of the degree of intra-secondary 
and post-secondary educational contin- 
uation and of the factors that tend to 
differentiate continuants from discon- 
tinuants, made in Woodford County 
during the period 1934-1939. 

Responsibility of the States in Ed- 
ucation: The Fourth R: an examination 
of the organization of state departments 
of education, by the Committee on Ed- 
ucation, of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Paper. 48 pages. 
From carefully selected sources in- 
formation relative to state boards of 
education and chief state school officers 
is tabulated. A graphic presentation of 
a model state department is compared 


with a composite of present weaknesses. 

Teaching as a Career, by Benjamin 
W. Frazier, specialist for teacher ed- 
ucation, U.S. Office of Education (Wash- 
ington, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947). Paper. 43 pages. 
Illustrated. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price, 15 cents. 

Mathematics 

Let’s Figure for Improved Living, by 
Anna K-: Keene. (Gainesville, Florida: 
University of Florida, 1947). Paper. 63 
pages. Illustrated. Price, 35 cents. This 
mathematics book for Grade 7 is one of 
the special texts prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Florida Project in Applied 
Economics. It is designed to help schools 
serve their communities by teaching 
about the three-basic needs—the needs 
for food, for clothing, and for housing. 


Books Received 


Adventures with Plastics, by Louis V. 
Newkirk, Coleman Hewitt, and LaVada 
Zutter. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts. Cloth. Illustrated. 275 pages. $3.50. 


This book includes instructions for mak- 
ing more than a hundred carefully designed 
projects suitable for either school or home 
workshops. In the final chapters various 
types of plastics and the common industrial 
processes used in the manufacture of plastic 
items are discussed. 

How to Read for Self-Improvement: 
A Practical Guide to Efficient Study Hab- 
its, by Frank K. Levin. American Tech- 
nical Society, Drexel Avenue at 58th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 246 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Years of investigation and research are 
the basis of the author’s working plan for 
attaining reading power. Exercises, proj- 
ects, and tests, provide the methods by 
which the reader can check his progress. 

Henry’s Lincoln, by Louise A. Ney- 
hart. Holiday House, 513 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 11, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 50 pages. Price, $2.00. 

An account of the Lincoln-Douglas debate 
at Freeport in 1858, as it was experienced 
by young Henry Oaks, who on that mem- 
orable occasion learned something of the 
eternal principles of freedom and humanity 
for which Lincoln stood. 

What Next? by A. S. Artley and Lil- 
lian Gray. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 127 
pages. Price, $1.08. 

Fifteen lively stories which second-grad- 
ers can enjoy and understand when reading 
“on their own,” comprise the content of this 
second-grade book of the “Reading for In- 
dependence” series. 

Soviet Education: Its Psychology 
and Philosophy, by -Maurice J. Shore, 
Philosophical Library, New York. Cloth. 
346 pages. Price, $4.75. 

The author has traced the development of 
Marxian education and its continuity, the 
Soviet education, for more than a century 
of growth to the present Leninist-Stalinist 
program. 
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Wash. 2 new elementary histories 
Print- 
pages. HISTORY FOR THE BEGINNER, Cordier-Robert 
paper Introduces the story of history —-the beginnings of our civilization, ways of living in 
. the past, changes that have marked man’s progress. 
HISTORY OF YOUNG AMERICA, Cordier-Robert 
; The story of our country’s settlement and growth—settlers building homes and 
g, by learning new ways of living, people from different lands living and working to- 
oe gether in the New World. 
r. 63 
This y J 
ne of new MeConnell geographies 
Uni- 
_— GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE HOME, McConnell-Hugley 
‘hin ? Deals primarily with food, shelter, and clothing and with the interdependence among 
ae people in a community and among communities. 
sing. GEOGRAPHY OF A WORKING WORLD, McConnell-Harter 
An occupational world geography based on the relationship of three geographic 
factors: natural resources, the human activities they support, and the population 
patterns of the earth. 
CORRELATION: HISTORIES — GEOGRAPHIES — MAPS 
is V. The Rand McNally Social Studies Program provides for 
Jada parallel treatment of history and geography. For example: 
Sag HISTORY FOR THE BEGINNER . . . GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE WORLD 
3.50. HISTORY OF YOUNG AMERICA .. . GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS 
nak- Savion’ we Wall maps and globes, too, are correlated grade by grade with the histories and geographies. 
ed 
a RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 536 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois, 
ious H. H. Hayes-R. E. Tirey, lilincis Representatives 
trial 
astic 
ent : —_ 
Iab- | 
ech- . e 4° § . 
58th 
lus- 
ya Member agencies of the association are selected because of their outstanding contribu- 
+oj- tion to the American Educational Program and the quality of their Management. 
by When you work through them you are assured of top service and efficiency in place- 
. ment and selectivity. 
a Teachers as well as administrators who have had experience with these agencies are 
rk. their best boosters. 
00. Those listed below are pleased to extend their best wishes to Illinois Education. 
ate 
ced Albert Teachers’ Agency Teachers’ Registry & Exchange 
m- 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1 
the Paul Albert, Manager P. J. Sibley, Manager 
ity Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency Clinton Teachers’ Agency 
iI 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 Cie ee M 
- R. F. Fletcher, Manager > Sy NOES, SENOS 
pe Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency & Am. Col. Bureau 301-302-303 Metropolitan Bldg. 
d 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 St. Louis 3 
ae Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Manager L. R. Smith, Manager 
: ’ E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency 
<4 Hughes Teachers’ Agency : 1222 Helen Avenue, Missoula, Montana 
n 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 Miss E. L. Huff, Manager 
H. D. Hughes, Manager ¢ : 
gy Westmore Teachers’ Agency 
re, Illiana Teachers’ Service 1405 Old National Bank Bldg. 
th. Champaign, Illinois Spokane 8, Washington 
James O’Malley, Manager Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Manager 
of 
he Complete membership list can be secured by writing to 
ry H. S, ARMSTRONG, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
st 
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@ Teacher’s got a problem in simple 
arithmetic which is far from simple. 
It’s the enormously difficult one of 
making ends meet. 

America’s railroads can appreciate 
all too well how hard it is to make 
ends meet when income is out of 
balance with outgo. 

Since 1939 railroad wage rates and 
payroll taxes, and the prices of ma- 


terials and fuel, have gone up more 
than 75%. 

Freight rates have had to be in- 
creased—but even so, the increase in 
rates is only about half as much as 
the rise in the costs which railroads 
must pay to produce transportation 
service. 

Every person in the nation has a 
real interest in keeping the railroads 


physically and financially strong and 
sound. For railroads not only move 
the vast bulk of the nation’s traffic 
in peace and in war — they vitally 
affect the welfare of communities all 
over the nation. ° 

Railroad school taxes alone — to 
take just one example — are enough 
to pay all the costs of keeping a mil- 
lion children in school every year! 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Standard Tests 


as a means Of more efficient teaching 


0... knowledge of the learning proc- 
ess, our understanding of the sig- 
nificance of individual differences 
amongst children and of the impor- 
tance of the emotions have made enor- 
mous strides during the past twenty- 
five years. So, too, have the develop- 
ment and use of standardized tests, 
but we have been slow in making ef- 
fective use of this information in the 
classroom. 

Good teaching has always been con- 
sidered an art, but it is an art based 
on knowledge. 

Jascha Heifetz is a great artist, but 
his art, too, is based on knowledge. 
He has a thorough understanding of 
the instrument he uses and an intel- 
ligent appreciation of its potentialities 
and limitations for the type of music 
he produces. 

He has also a profound knewledge 
of his subject matter—the musical 
compositions which he plays. In addi- 
tion, he is an outstanding technician. 

His superb interpretations would be 
impossible if they were not founded on 
profound knowledge and extraor- 
dinary technical skill. 

So with the teacher. She must have 
a thorough knowledge of the instru- 
ment on which she plays, namely, the 
pupil, recognizing that his limitations 
and his potentialities will largely de- 
termine the quality of the response 
which she will be able to call forth. 

A child, however, is a very com- 
plicated being, with an intellectual and 
emotional life of his own, which must 
be understood and which must be 
brought into harmony with the goal 
of the teacher if the latter is to be able 
to develop the child’s potentialities 
to the full. 

Further, the teacher must have a 
thorough knowledge of her subject 
matter, as well as of all teaching 
techniques. 

It is the ability with which she can 
appraise the potentialities of each pu- 
pil, provide the proper motivation, 
and select the right techniques that 
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By Helen P. Davidson 


will enable him to gain in the partic- 
ular knowledge and skill she wishes to 
impart, and that will relate all these 
into a harmonious whole, that reveals 
her as an artist. 

Standardized tests are one means of 
helping her to attain this goal. 

In what way can standardized tests 
be used to improve classroom teach- 
ing? In this connection it is general 
to think of two types of tests, viz., 
group intelligence and group achieve- 
ment tests. 


Indicate Group Potential 


The scores on the former give two 
measurements: first, a mental age 
which indicates roughly the level on 
which each child should be able to 
work, and secondly, an intelligence 
quotient which reveals the degree of 
brightness, and therefore the rate of 
development, whether slow, normal or 
fast, of each individual. 

Group intelligence tests, however, 
are not so reliable as individual in- 
telligence tests and so should be used 
for group and not for individual guid- 
ance. The results of these tests, there- 
fore, will provide important informa- 
tion that will help the teacher organize 
her group better and will indicate ap- 
proximately what she should expect 
from it. 

Intelligence tests should always he 
given and scored by. individuals spe- 
cially trained for that purpose and not 
by the classroom teacher. 

Aid Individual Diagnosis 

Group achievement tests that are 
to be used for teaching purposes 
should be selected with that goal in 
mind. That would mean that the con- 
tent and arrangement of the test would 
have some diagnostic value when the 
individual responses are studied, in 
addition to the total score. 

Frequently, the teacher is less in- 
terested in the pupil’s total score than 
in the quality of the responses, the 
types of errors, and the mental proc- 






esses employed in solvinga problem. 
In addition, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to follow up a group testing pro- 
gram with definitely diagnostic tests 
for’ small groups or for individuals. 
The results of achievement tests are 
usually reported in terms of grade 
placement. Whether or not these 
scores can be accepted at face value 
will depend, among other things, upon 
the degree to which the content of the 
test agrees with the content of the 
course of study of the particular school 
system in which it is being used. Be- 
cause of this it is usually desirable 
for the school to establish its own 
norms and use these as a basis for 
interpreting the test results. 


Provide Starting Point 


Results of standardized tests should 
not be merely scores to be recorded 
on cumulative record cards. Accord- 
ingly, they should be reported back 
to the classroom teacher in a usable 
form, and they must be properly in- 
terpreted by a trained person. 

Undoubtedly, some teachers have a 
good background for interpreting test 
results, but many require help, and 
all need to be informed of the over- 
all picture before they can correctly 
interpret the results of their own par- 
ticular group. 

This interpretation can probably be 
best done in small group conferences. 
It is well worth the time and energy. 

Teachers should keep in mind that 
test results are merely indicators. Hu- 
man beings are too complex-to be ac- 
curately and permanently measured 
on the basis of a single test. Test re- 
sults present only one aspect of a 
child’s development at a particular 
time and so should be used as a start- 
ing point for action. They should not 
be used in isolation but in conjunction 
with all other available information. 

A first scrutiny of test results will 
reveal whether the group is relatively 
homogeneous with regard to ,intelli- 
gence and achievement and whether 
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its achievement on the whole is com- 
mensurate with its intelligence as 
measured by the tests used. 

A closer scrutiny may reveal 
strengths and weaknesses for which 
it is a simple matter to plan a reme- 
dial program. This is one way in 
which a testing program saves the 
teacher much time and energy, by 


‘quickly identifying specific weak- 


nesses. 
* Call for Careful Study 


When the group deviates markedly 
from the average, that is, if it is very 
bright or very retarded in intelligence 
or in achievement, or when it shows a 
very wide range of ability, or when 
there. is a wide discrepancy between 
achievement and intelligence, then 
there is need for careful study. 

In such cases, it is essential that 
all relevant information should be as- 
sembled. The teacher should ascertain 
whether the scores are consistent. with 
the pupils’ records, and whether she 
is confronted with an individual or a 
group defect. 

She should attempt to discover what 
factors have contributed to the poor 
achievement. 

This would involve studying a pu- 





pil’s complete school record, noting 
his age on entering school, grades 
repeated, regularity of attendance, 
changes of school, whether the scores 
indicate a subject disability or gen- 
erally poor scholarship, the pupil’s 


social adjustment, and personality 


problems. 

In addition, she would consult the 
nurse to see if there is any physical 
difficulty, such as poor vision or hear- 
ing, undernourishment, etc., that might 
have a handicapping effect. 

And, finally, she should consider 
whether the child may be laboring un- 
der emotional stress as a result of un- 
favorable home conditions. 

The teacher will not be able to do 
all of this alone, but she will seek the 
aid of the special services within the 
school—the nurse, home visitor, and 
psychologist. In some cases, a com- 
plete psychological examination will 
be essential; in others, the first step 
may be a pliysical examination or a 
home visit, etc. 

In addition, the teacher must con- 
sider whether poor teaching or an 
inadequate philosophy of education 
may be responsible for the conditions 
revealed by the tests. 


“HIGH SCHOOL GUESTS”... 





Every Monday some high-school group from central Illinois presents a 
musical or dramatic program over radio Station WJBC from the tower 
studio of Illinois State Normal University. The weekly broadcast, known as 
“Our High School Guests,” is sponsored by the university radio committee. 
Shown here (seated to the left) is Miss Ruth V. Yates, chairman of the 
faculty committee. The men students pictured are regular announcers for 
the university. The girls are from Ellsworth High School. 
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Prescribe Action 


Having investigated, studied, and 
arrived at certain conclusions from 
these data, the teacher is ready to do 
something about the situation as she 
finds it. There may be certain overall 
plans to be worked out such as gen- 
eral re-organization of each class, or 
the placement of a few children in 
special classes, or provision of special 
services for certain handicapped chil- 
dren, e.g., pupils with visual, hearing, 
and speech difficulties, or with mental 
retardation. 

Those pupils with serious reading 
and arithmetic disabilities will be 
given individual diagnostic tests, and 
remedial- programs for them will be 
outlined. 

Work for the slow learner most be 
planned on a level on which each can 
meet with success so that his self- 
confidence and self-respect are re- 
stored. It should increase in difficulty 
by well planned systematic steps which 
will be stimulating and challenging 
but never discouraging. The subject 
matter, the motivation, and the par- 
ticular techniques should be selected 
in the light of each pupil’s interests, 
social age, and peculiar mental char- 
acteristics, e.g., there may be some 
children who have a special ability 
or disability in auditory, visual, or 
kinaesthetic memory. 

The fast learner, too, requires to 
have work planned on a level on which 
he can meet with success. In his case 
it means a program that will challenge 
him to put forth his very best effort. 
and develop his capacity for logical 
thinking, initiative, and creative ex- 
pression. 


Afford Opportunity 


The teacher will have many oppor- 
tunities for displaying her artistic skill 
in planning group activities in which 
both the slow and fast learner can 
participate, each according to his own 
capacity, and in which each can learn 
to respect the other as an individual. 

This will tax her ingenuity. It will 
mean providing a variety of source 
material of similar content but of vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty suited to the 
various levels of ability of the pupils. 

It will mean a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the special talents and 
interests as well as of the disabilities 
of each, so that she can plan oppor- 
tunity for the wholesome development 
of all, and thus permit each and every 

(Continued on page 193) 
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Dont UNDERMI 


By Karl L. Massanari 


Many states are working diligently 
on the problem of reorganizing their 
school districts. Their purposes are: 
tu equalize educational opportunity, 
to distribute more equitably the cost of 
education, and to spend more eco- 
nomically the school tax dollar. 

Undoubtedly some of this effort has 
been stimulated by the shortage of 
teachers, particularly at the elemen- 
tary level, and by the higher costs of 
operating schools. But the greater 
portion of this effort has been brought 
about because the people themselves 
have been made more conscious of the 
gross inequities in so many of the 
state educational structures. This re- 
alization did not occur suddenly nor is 
it yet universal. 

This movement to reorganize school 
districts is aimed generally toward 
larger districts for administrative pur- 
poses. Such changes do not happen 
overnight nor do they occur without 
opposition. People generally are sus- 
picious of change, especially when it 
comes so close to home. Those who 
object to the enlargement of school 
districts usually do soon two gronnds : 
they are afraid they will lose sqme- 
thing, or else they lack proper infor- 
nation. 


Consider British Coal 


Perhaps those who object to the re- 
organization of school districts might 
well consider the experience of the 
British, who many years ago opposed 
the introduction of machinery in their 
coal mines for two reasons: it in- 
creased the hazards (a claim which 
was not necessarily true) ; it destroyed 
work opportunity and augmented un- 
employment. 

The British mine owners were per- 
fectly content to be guided by that 
point of view. The Americans, how- 
ever, took the position that only by 
utilizing automatic and semi-automatic 
machines to increase productivity and 
to lower unit costs could the standard 
of living be increased in this country 
and in the coal industry in particular. 
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There is no progress without change and the 
results of standing still may prove costly. 








The result has been that British 
mines have become obsolete in every 
economic sense, and England is stag- 
gering economically as a result. 

On the contrary, here in America 
we have increased our mines’ pro- 
ductivity per day until it is now six 
times that of the mines of Great 
Britain. Coal is delivered to our con- 
sumers at prices less than one-third 
per ton the cost in Britain, yet the 
industry pays a weekly wage three and 
one-half times that of Great Britain 


(4). 


You Might Benefit 


Two conclusions seem to be war- 
ranted by this illustration. The first is : 
opposition to change can be harmful 
to the future welfare of all of us. When 
the issue at stake is such an important 
one as the educational welfare of our 
children, it would appear only fair 
that those who object to the reorgan- 
ization of school districts in Illinois 
should carefully re-examine the basis 
of such opposition. 

A second conclusion is that those 
who oppose a change might be the 
recipients of some of the benefits re- 
sulting from it. It is possible that the 
reorganization of districts may pro- 
vide a structure which in turn will pro- 
vide better positions, better salaries, 
and many new kinds of positions and 
opportunities. 

All of the opposition to school re- 
organization does not come from the 
lay public ; some of it comes from the 
profession. The purpose of this article 
is to point out to the profession some 
of the implications of enlarged school 
districts. 

From the outset, it is assumed that 
a newly organized district is one that 
is large enough to provide economical- 
ly and efficiently a modern program of 
education from the kindergarten to 
the adult level (6). If districts pro- 
posed should not be satisfactory in 
these respects, educators should exert 
the leadership which will make it pos- 
sible to secure such school districts. 
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Some of the advantages of a large, 
unified school district which may bene- 
fit the profession are here discussed. 

SALARIES.—Because of its improved 
financial condition, the satisfactory 
district makes possible better salaries 
and a single salary schedule for all 
teachers. Many of the tentative reports 
submitted by the Illinois county 
school survey committees recom- 
mend better salaries for teachers and 
single salary schedules. 

TeacHER Loap.—It makes possi- 
ble a fairer assignment and distribu- 
tion of teacher load, since some of the 
duties now performed by teachers can 
be given to newly employed specialists 
in various fields. 

BETTER QUALIFIED TEACHERS.— 
The satisfactory district makes pos- 
sible the employment of well-trained 
teachers, each of whom is qualified 
to do a particular job well. It can pro- 
vide one or more teachers for each 
grade or subject. It can employ spe- 
cialists to give help with reading diffi- 
culties, health education, music, art, 
vocational education, attendance prob- 
lems, and pupil guidance. The cost of 
such special services is not dispropor- 
tionately high. Since the county unit 
has prevailed in West Virginia, the 
percentage of teachers having at least 
two years of training has increased 
from 49 percent to 88 percent in that 
state (3). The Arkansas Education 
Association has proposed a school dis- 
trict reorganization act and lists “het- 
ter qualified teachers” as one of the 
three specific advantages the act will 
make possible (1). 

TEACHER TENURE.—It is well 
known among school administrators 
that teacher turnover is greatest 
among the small schools. 

In Nebraska, Saylor found that 
turnover was over 40 percent in dis- 
tricts where the number of teachers 
employed was five or less, and under 
20 percent where the number of teach- 
ers was over twenty-five (7). Sta- 
bility in staff personnel is increased 
in the satisfactory district. 
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In Illinois all teachers employed by 
a board of education are eligible for 
tenure. At the present time, teachers 
employed by boards of directors do 
not acquire tenure rights. 


SUPERVISION.—The satisfactory dis- 
trict makes possible the employment 
of a competent staff of supervisors to 
assist in the instructional process. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS.—It 
makes possible the employment of 
administrative assistants to perform 
the routine and clerical work of the 
administration. 


EvucaTIONAL LEADERSHIP. — With 
competent assistance, the administra- 
tor can find much more time to pro- 
vide educational leadership, which 
after all should be his major function. 
Such professional leadership is capable 
of understanding and interpreting the 
educational needs of the people served 
and of putting into effect a program 
commensurate with their needs, de- 
sires, and resources. 

CurrICULUM. — The satisfactory 
district makes possible the offering 
of a broad curriculum varied enough 
to meet the diverse needs of all stu- 
dents and one which is implemented 
by adequate guidance services (9). 

INTEGRATED INSTRUCTIONAL Pro- 
GRAM.—It make possible a continuous, 
integrated instructional and guidance 
program. Under the existing dual sys- 
tem students in most high schools 
come from grade schools with differ- 
ent sets of textbooks, different schemes 
of instruction, and different promo- 
tional practices. To none of these va- 
rieties of records do the high-school 
officials have access. If, however, the 
whole area were under one board, the 
special needs, talents, and pecularities 
of each child could be followed from 
the first grade through the high school 
(2). 

REMEDIAL Work. — The satisfac- 
tory district makes possible more ef- 
fective remedial work. Deficiencies 
which are discovered in the upper 
grades or in high school may be traced 
back to their origin. Plans for correct- 
ing these deficiencies can be readily 
worked out with faculty members, 
since all teachers are governed by com- 
mon policies. 

ADAPTABILITY.—A satisfactory dis- 
trict makes possible better adaptabil- 
ity of the school system. As here used 
adaptability means the capacity to re- 
spond to changing demands by casting 
off obsolete functions and methods and 
taking on new ones. Mort and Cornell 
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report that adaptation remains a large 


district phenomenon (5). For ex-’ 


ample, the larger district can more 
effectively respond to shifts in popula- 
tion due to increased birth rates or to 
a population which is highly mobile. 
It can more readily respond to experi- 
mentation and can more readily adopt 
new methods of instruction. 


ScHooL AND Community. — The 
satisfactory district makes possible in- 
creased community participation in 
school programs. Contrary to popular 
opinion, the reorganization of school 
districts need not injure community 
spirit or community interest in the 
school. 

One of the significant results of the 
New York type of district formed 
on the basis of natural community 
lines has been the increased partici- 
pation of the community in school 
programs. In the process of redis- 
tricting expert help was provided 
in defining community lines and in 
conducting community surveys. 

In that State, with the formation 
of the new districts, better facilities 
and better-trained personnel have be- 
come available to integrate the school 


program with community life, and the 
community interest in the school has 
grown. This is in direct contrast to 
the popular notion that school reor- 
ganization always results in loss of 
local interest in the school (9). 

EFFICIENT EXPENDITURE. — The 
satisfactory district makes possible 
efficient expenditure of public funds. 
Only through a satisfactory district 
can the public expect to receive 100 
cents of value for every educational 
dollar spent. It is only within such an 
organization that the administrator 
can feel that he is spending public 
funds most efficiently (9). 

Use or Burtpincs.—The satisfac- 
tory district makes possible a more 
economical use of buildings and other 
facilities. It permits maximum use of 
the gymnasium, for example. By shift- 
ing pupils to take best advantage of 
unused space, shifting storage space, 
and the like, buildings can be more 
widely used (2). 

PurcHASING.—It makes possible 
economies in expenditures by pur- 
chasing in larger quantities and by 
purchasing equipment which will be 
given wider use (2). 

(Continued on page 193) 


Lake County Group Meeting .. . 


Teachers of South Central Section 
of Lake County entertained their 
board members at the group’s annual 
public relations banquet on January 
21. Mrs. Christine Gieseke, principal 
of Half Day School, was hostess to 
the group. 

Seated at the table from left to 
right are Mrs. Nettie Russell, Munde- 
lein, secretary of the group; Mr. W. 
C. Petty, county superintendent of 
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schools; Mrs. Christine Gieseke, 
principal, Half Day School, president 
of South Central Section; Mr. B. 
Schiff, clerk of District 103, Half 
Day; Mrs. Eloise Bingham, I.E.A. 
Headquarters, Springfield ; Miss Edith 
Becker, principal, Hawthorn School, 
vice-president of the group; Mrs. 
Theo Hammil, principal, Bannoch- 
burn School, treasurer of the South 
Central Section. 
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Dollar increases to restore pre-war purchasing 
power still fall short of professional levels. 





school year of 1947-'48 and that of 
1940-’41. For example, it is shown 
that for elementary school teachers in 
cities of 30,000 te 100,000 population 
the median salary in 1940-'41 was 
$1,608 whereas the comparable figure 
for this current school year is $2,925. 


, salaries have been im- 
proved in recent years but they have 
not yet reached professional levels. 

Today 28.4 percent of the classroom 
teachers in Illinois cities of 1,000 to 
100,000 population are still receiving 
salaries for the school year that are 
below $2,400. 

The N.E.A. Assembly in 1947 
urged a minimum salary of at least 
$2,400 for a teacher with four years 
of professional training, with incre- 
ments rising to $5,000 or more. 

Illinois is using too many poorly 
trained teachers, it is true. Yet, it 
must be remembered that we can hope 
io have enough well-prepared teachers 
only after salaries for beginning teach- 
ers have been raised to professional 
levels and salary increments made 
sufficient to hold experienced teachers 
in the work of teaching. 

Table I shows the general trend in 
median salary levels of teachers in 
those positions for which comparable 
data could be obtained for both the 


Elementary and 


Kindergarten 1289 


Junior High $1452 


High School $1626 
Figure I is derived from certain data 
in Table I and shows median salary 
trends for cities of 5,000 to 10,000 
population. 

An increase of 81.9 percent in sal- 
ary (the median of the percentages of 
increase in column 4 of Table 1) may 
be regarded by some persons as rather 


TABLE I — Trends in Salaries Paid Teachers in City Schools 
of Illinois, 1940-°41 to 1947-48 























City Mepian Sarary Parp PERCENT OF 
PoPuLATION To TEACHERS INCREASE, 
AND TEACHING 1940- 1947- 1940-41 To 
fa! Pos!TIoNn et cadre 1941 1948 1947-48 
pity 1 = 2 3 =" 
30;000-100,000 
Kindergarten ae $1683 $2622 55.8% 
Elementary — ae a 2925 81.9 
Junior High a ali 1847 3155 70.8 
High School ___. 2039 3622 776 
10,000-30,000 
Elementary and Kindergarten _ .. 1432 2616 82.7 
Junior High —_ , 1597 2743 718 
High School _.. “a 1803 3443 90.9 
5,000-10,000 
Elementary and Kindergarten... 1289 2311 79.3 
Junior High : . 1452 2592 78.5 
High School 4 - 1626 3031 86.4 
2,500-5,000 
Elementary and Kindergarten 1149 2128 $5.2 
Junior High _ einige a: 2371 82.2 
4 1428 2814 97.0 


(Data in column 2 above are from “Special Salary Tabulations,” issued by the Research Division 
N.E.A., and are closely comparable with the data of Column 3.) 
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adequate for the seven-year period ; 
but in interpreting such increase we 
need to consider certain points. 

First, we must recall that in 1940- 
’41 salaries were too low to give us 
a well-trained personnel in many 
schools, and that salary levels have 


FIGURE I — Increase in Median Salaries of Teachers, 1940-’41 to 
1947-48, in Cities of 5,000-10,000 Population (From Table I) 


Key: 
(] Im 1940-41 


Added since 
1940-41 


not been high enough in recent years 
to raise professional training levels in 
general. Indeed, the number of teach- 
ers with emergency certificates in the 
downstate schools is now above 3,500, 
whereas in the school year of 1940-’41 
the corresponding number was only 
seven. 

Second, we know that the dollar 
buys far less now than it did in 1940- 
’41, and that the Federal tax of today 
reduces considerably the amount of 
the teacher’s “take home pay.”” Thus, 
the teacher with no dependents who 
began the school term of 1940-’41 on 
a salary of $1,600 would now need a 
salary of about $3,059 in order to 
maintain the purchasing power that 
he had in September, 1940, because 
the Federal tax has become heavy and 
the cost of living has increased sharply. 

In brief, the salary now needed by 
such a teacher would be about 91 per- 
cent above that in September, 1940. 
Workers in the manufacturing plants 
of Illinois have received a 97 percent 
increase in average weekly earnings 
from January, 1941 to November, 
1947, 

Salaries in the Chicago schools (not 
included in Table I) have been too 
low for many years, particularly at 
maximum levels for the elementary 
grades. The new salary schedule that 

(Continued on page 199) 
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Toward Better Teacher Education 


By Virgil E. Herrick 


Ase careful consideration of the prob- 
lem of teacher education will indicate 
how important it is for teacher train- 
ing institutions to have the support 
and understanding of the administra- 
tors and teachers of the school com- 
munities they serve. It was with this 
realization that the department of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago asked the help of a group of su- 
perintendents' in evaluating and im- 
proving its program for training ele- 
mentary school teachers. 

At the University of Chicago the 
responsibility for teacher training is 
an all-university function. Each de- 
partment of the university under the 
direction and support of the presi- 
dent’s all-university committee on the 
Preparation of Teachers is responsible 
for training of teachers in their re- 
spective fields. 

The department of education is re- 
sponsible for the training of elemen- 
tary school teachers. 

The program for training elemen- 
tary school teachers was reinstated in 
the department of education in 1942, 
after a lapse of twelve years. This new 
program is conceived as a five-year 
program leading to a master’s degree 
in education—the last three years be- 
ing under the direction of the depart- 
ment of education. These years of 
training are to provide the prospective 
teacher with three parallel and inter- 


‘related areas of experience. 


These areas are: knowing the child 
both in and out of the school, be- 
coming as a teacher more competent 
to contribute to the development of 
children, and continuing growth in the 
understanding and skills of general 
education. To make sure that these 


‘Lester B. Ball, Highland Park; Millard D. 
Bell, Wilmette; Marvin L. Berge, assistant super- 
intendent, Elgin; C. Vinton Burt, River Forest; 
Oscar M. Chute, associate superintendent, Evans- 
ton; Parmer L. Ewing, Alton; Gayle N. Hufford, 
Joliet; W. C. Jackman, Elmhurst; T. J. Jenson, 
Shorewood, Wisconsin; H. R. McCall, Waukegan; 
Paul J. Misner, Glencoe; Blair Plimpton, Barring- 
ton; James E. Pease, La Grange; Harold G. 
Shane, Winnetka; Bertrand Smith, Oak Park; C. 
E. Spearman, Hinsdale; Ben A. Sylla, Chicago 
Heights; G. E. Watson, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; 
Harry D. Winslow, Park Ridge. 
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Those who employ and supervise teachers had their say about 
needed improvements in teacher preparation and at the same 
time learned some of the problems of the teacher educators. 


experiences would be most useful in 
contributing to a well-conceived pro- 
gram of teaching education, continu- 
ous planning and evaluation of pro- 
grams at all points were necessary. 


Would Identify Major Tasks 


Even the preliminary evaluation by 
the staff revealed the importance of 
looking at the emerging program of 
teacher education from the point of 
view of trying to identify the major 
tasks of a teacher and of attempting 
to define what these tasks meant when 
analysed into the important concepts, 
abilities, skills, and attitudes of the 
teacher and into appropriate related 
activities, resources, and sequences. 

It raised such questions as the na- 
ture and use of such resources as the 
material center, laboratory schools, 
field programs, practice teaching op- 
portunities, selection and guidance 
programs, and the rest. 

It forcibly presented the importance 
of knowing what the problems of 
teaching in local communities are and 
what the possible contributions of local 
educational programs to the teacher 
training program of the university 
might be. It also suggested that the 
university has a responsibility for 
helping to improve the - in-service 
teacher training programs of the local 
school systems. 

This need to ask the help of super- 
intendents, who are in day-to-day con- 
tact with children, teachers, and pa- 
rents, grew out of the realization that 
a proper grasp and knowledge of the 
tasks of teaching demanded such help. 

It did not grow out of the feeling 
that it was one way of “educating” 
such superintendents or that it would 
smooth the way for placing practice 
teachers in their schools. It is. ad- 
mitted that such “help” is frequently 
asked by educational] institutions with 
these motives in mind. Such hypocrisy, 
however, can result only in mutual 
distrust and suspicion. 

The invitation to the superintend- 
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ents asked their help on two points: 
(a) determining some of the needed 
improyements in teacher education, 
and (b) making a critical evaluation 
of the university's training program 
for elementary school teachers. The 
response to this invitation was 100 
percent. 

Following his acceptance, each su- 
perintendent was sent three kinds of 
material in order to help him become 
better acquainted with the teacher 
training program of the university. 

These items were (a) a brief re- 
view of the three-year teacher train- 
ing program for the elementary school 
teacher, (b) a summary of the final 
recommendations of the Commission 
on Teacher Education,? and (c) an 
article on “Trends in the Preparation 
of Teachers.”* The superintendents 
were asked to use these materials as 
they saw fit. 


Made Individual Inquiries 


To gain additional information on 
the problems of teacher education, 
some superintendents used a question- 
naire to obtain the judgment of their 
staffs on what they considered the 
problems of teacher education to be. 
Others discussed with their super- 
visory and administrative groups the 
nature of important instructional 
problems and ways to improve teacher 
training. Still others pooled the results 
of their teacher evaluation programs 
over the past few years. Reports on 
the findings of these studies were made 
in the conference as they bore on the 
problems being discussed. 7 

The interest and study given to the 
problem of teacher training by super- 
intendents as preparation for the con- 
ference were probably no greater than 
might have been shown by any other 
group if the problem under considera- 
~ *See final report, American Council on Educa 
tion, Commission on Teacher Education. The Im 
rovement of Teacher Education. (Washington. 
2. C.: American Council on Education, 1946) 
pp. 1-54; 112-117. 

*R. W. Tyler, “Trend in the R eer ey of 


Teachers,” Sc Review, LI, No. 4, (April, 
1943), 207-212. 
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tion was significant and vital to them 
and if the request for help was sincere. 
This advance preparation and thought 
by the superintendents was probably 
responsible, however, for the success 
of the one-day conference. 


Discussed Two Problems 

The program of the conference* 
was informal and based on a free and 
critical discussion of the issues in- 
volved in two problems posed for the 
group. The membership of the con- 
ference was restricted to twenty su- 
perintendents and seven members from 
the university teacher training staff 
for this reason. 

The day was divided roughly into 
two parts. The morning was given 
over to identification and discussion 
of the problems of teacher education 
as revealed by the superintendents’ 
experience with teachers in their own 
schools and by the individual studies 
many of them had made. 

The forty-five minutes just prior to 
lunch was used to summarize the 
major issues of the discussion and, as 
preparation for the afternoon meet- 
ing, to present an overview of the 
University of Chicago program for 
training elementary school teachers. 

At lunch, the problem of teacher 
preparation in the content fields was 
discussed by the chairman of the uni- 
versity committee on Preparation of 
Teachers. The afternoon was spent in 
examining and criticizing the follow- 
ing aspects of the teacher training 
program: (a) the work of the com- 
mittee on the Preparation of Teachers, 
(b) the core program, (c) the special 
methods courses, (d) practice teach- 
ing—the selection and guidance of 
students, and (e) intern experience. 


Suggested Improvements 

Out of the day’s discussion grew a 
series of suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the teacher training program 
of the university. These suggestions 
were mimeographed and sent to all 
members of the conference and to the 
university committee on the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers. 

They have been considered seriously 
in the revision and development of the 
program in the year which has fol- 
lowed the conference. The suggestions 
made by the superintendents are as 
follows : 





*The superintendents met in the graduate men’s 
lounge on Saturday, November 12, 1946 at the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Each 
eg id his own expenses to the conference. 
he university provided meeting room and lunch. 
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a score of States have made 

. surveys of their publicly 
controlled colleges and universi- 
ties. Almost without exception 
these surveys reveal that the 
most perplexing problem of or- 
ganization faced by higher edu- 
cation is the education of teach- 
ee ee 

Teachers colleges today are 
rarely supported financially on 
the same level as comparable 
curricula in the university of the 
same state. Their standards of 
faculty training and salary are 
lower. . Their buildings are 
poorer. Their students rate 
lower on college-ability tests. In 
the liberal arts college the pro- 
fessor of education is often not 
regarded as the peer of the aca- 
demic professor. In the universi- 
ties the school of education is 
commonly the stepchild in the 
family of professional schools. 

In consequence of all this, stu- 

dents of superior ability too in- 
frequently enter public school 
teaching. 
_ A vicious circle is thus cre- 
ated. Until better professional 
status is obtained, too few ca- 
pable young people will enter 
teaching, and until they do the 
professional status will remain 
low. 

What is obviously needed is 
a united front. Mutual confi- 
dence and respect must be es- 
tablished among all the agencies 
concerned with the professional 
status of teachers. 

The State department of ed- 
ucation which establishes certi- 
fication requirements must deal 
not alone with the professor of 
education in a college. So to deal 
tends to confirm the notion in 
the academic faculty members’ 
minds that teacher training is 
regarded by the department as 
a matter solely of pedagogy. 

The state department must 
deal with the academic faculty 
as well. The concept must be 
firmly established on every cam- 
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pus that teacher education is a 
responsibility of the whole col- 
lege, not just of the department 
or school of education. 

Likewise the lower school offi- 
cials must play a far larger part 
in determining all of the aspects 
of the program upon which the 
professional status of teachers 
depends. They are the ones who 
must evaluate the product of the 
teacher training institutions and 
bear the brunt of inefficiency if 
it exists among the teachers. 

Finally, the lay public must 
share in the responsibility for 
whatever status prevails for 
teachers. Their children are the 
ones whose lives are made richer 
or poorer by the schools. 

Hence, this Commission rec- 
ommends that a council should 
be set up in each state where 
adequate machinery for the pur- 
pose does not already exist. 
Such council might be called 
the State Council on Teacher 
Personnel. 

It should be representative of 
both the academic and profes- 
sional education departments of 
the several types of teacher 
training institutions, the public 
schools, the state department of 
education, the state commission 
on higher education, and influ- 
ential organizations of women, 
of farmers, of industrialists, and 
of merchants. 

While its functions may be 
advisory to other legally con- 
stituted agencies, it should be 
given responsibility for mapping 
out the plans necessary to pro- 
cure and hold an adequate sup- 
ply of well-qualified teachers. 

It should advise with respect 
to regulations governing teach- 
er certification, tenure, salary 
schedules, and retirement. It 
should advise with respect to a 
placement service, with provi- 
sions for co-operation with simi- 
lar services in other States. 


Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education, Vol- 
ume III, Organising Higher Educa- 
fron, 
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TEACHER and COMMUNITY 


This subject may be approached from two angles. First, what has 
the community a right to expect of its teachers? Second, what may 
the teacher expect of the community? The first is discussed here. 
The second will be the subject of an article in our April issue. 


A TEACHER'S relations to the com- 
munity are colored by the fact that he 
is a public servant. Since the schools 
belong to the people, it follows that 
the men and women who carry out 
the educational program are of inter- 
est to every citizen. 

Through tradition, certain concepts 
of a teacher’s responsibilities have 
become fixed. His life is supposed to 
be an open book. He is expected to 
adhere to higher standards of conduct 
than are members of many other oc- 
cupational groups. His conformity to 
accepted moral and social standards 
of the community is required. 

If teaching as a. profession is to 
have the support of those who pay for 
its services, what demands are rea- 
sonable and just? We shall consider 
what a community has a right to ask 
of its teachers in their relations to the 
school, to the public, and to their pro- 
fession. 


Relation to the School 


In American education the desire 
of parents has been to give their chil- 
dren the best. An excellent teacher is 
the first requisite. Consequently the 
traits related to success in teaching 
should be considered. 

First, the teacher should be a su- 
perior person, imbued with a love for 
children and an . understanding of 
them. The report of the Oxford con- 
ference has listed the essential per- 
sonal qualities as adaptability ; emo- 
tional stability; interesfdriye, and 
enthusiasm ; ethical character,.gener- 
al health and vitality. A-sense of hu- 
mor should be added; it will save 
many a difficult situation. 

Being an example for children dur- 
ing the most impressionable period of 
their lives requires high ideals and 
purposes. In the memories of most 
of us the influence of great teachers 
stands out. If we analyze their char- 
acteristics, we shall find many of those 
traits mentioned above. 

Excellence in teaching implies good 
preparation. Not only is a wide gen- 
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eral education necessary, but training 
in special skills is essential. 

Because there are evidences of a 
need for decided changes in method 
and curriculum, there will undoubted- 
ly be demands for a review of the 
aims sought in teacher education. 

If all children are to be developed 
to their highest possibilities, some at- 
tention must be given to mental hy- 
giene—especially in the training of 
teachers of very young children. Un- 
less the difficulty is recognized during 
the early years, 13 percent of our chil- 
dren are doomed. Out of every 100: 

.. . four will eventually enter some 
mental hospital affected with a seri- 
ous mental disorder. 

. . one will become delinquent be- 
cause of inner inadequacy or unfavor- 
able environmental influence. 

... eight will be handicapped with 
twists and distortions of personality 
or with nervous breakdowns that will 
seriously interfere with their happi- 
ness and efficiency. 


More emphasis should be placed on 
training teachers to educate boys and 
girls for living in a democracy and 
for building a peaceful world. Stress 
must be placed on the moral and spir- 
itual values as well as on the intellec- 
tual foundations. Training should in- 
clude courses on home and family 
life. 


A teacher must have a knowledge 
of the revolutionary scientific discov- 
eries which have brought a change in 
our way of thinking, and an under- 
standing of our present civilization 
and its historical background. 


Ernest O: Melby, in the November, 
1947, issue of Survey Graphic, has 
outlined the nature of an education 
“to serve freedom.” 


1. “Education must make clear the true 
meaning of democracy and freedom.” 

A free society respects the value of 
the individual, be he black or white, 
Christian or Jew. 


2. “Education must emphasize democ- 
racy as a broad way of life.” 
It is more than a form of government. 
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We have exalted freedom and brother- 
hood without teaching the meaning of 
responsibility. 

3. “Modern man must have a realistic 
understanding of the world in which he 
lives.” 

4. “Education must make Americans 
as a people face the responsibilities that 
have come to us as a result of our pres- 
ent position of world leadership.” 

We must teach the workings of mod- 
ern international trade, modern currency 
control, and the function of the world 
bank, as well as classical economic con- 
cepts. 

5. “Children, youth, and adults must 
have practice in democratic living.” 

We know that much of our present 
education is undemocratic in organiza- 
tion and in procedure. It is our behavior 
as adults that teaches children what we 
believe and the values we uphold. 

A teacher’s education has only be- 
gun with his graduation. Schools used 
to train for living in a fairly static 
society. The changes brought about 
by science and world contacts require 
continual study if the educational 
program is to be adapted to the needs 
of youth in a society which is con- 
stantly shifting. A teacher’s prepara- 
tion is never completed. 

But are we able to require better 
training and higher standards when 
the shortage of teachers is the most 
critical problem we face? Can any- 
thing be done to assure a continuing 
supply of well-trained, highly intelli- 
gent, nobly motivated teachers ? 

The following suggestions have 
been excerpted from an article by 
E. V. Pullias, dean of George Pepper- 
dine College. 


1, Completely adequate salaries, particu- 
larly at maturity, must be established. 
“Let us hope this can be done without the 
use of pressure methods, that will under- 
mine the spirit and ideals of the pro- 
fession.” 

2. “Greater effort must be made to give 
teachers a vision of the greatness of teach- 
a fe, 

“Toenvision the better world that could 
be; to know that it can be made only by 
building better personalities; to know that 





‘Ernest O. a, “Education Must Save 
Freedom,” Sw vaphic, November, 1947, pp. 
636, 653, 655. paragra cited are a con- 


densation of a portion of this article. 
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one is an important part of that process; 
to feel confidence in one’s skill in this 
matchless endeavor; to feel oneself a part 
of a profession unselfishly dedicated to the 
finding and imparting of necessary truth— 
these faiths give meaning to life.... ” 

3 .“The emotional strains connected 
with teaching must be reduced.” Some of 
the tension is inherent in the work, but 
much of it is artificial. Report making is 
an example, asis “the necessity for meet- 
ing false and meaningless standards.” 
Many teachers rebel against judging 
children by grades rather than by de- 
velopment, against teaching material not 
suited to child interests, against having 
to meet so-called “discipline” stand- 
ards which have no relation to modern 
life. Supervision causes a feeling of inse- 
curity in many cases, as does lack of tenure. 

Limitations of personal freedom may be 
given as another reason for emotional 
strain. Not only is freedom of thought 
many times curtailed, but gross restraints 
are placed upon the personal behavior of 
the teacher. 

4. “To attract and hold good teachers, 
the American public school system must be 
more democratic. ... The teacher has 
little or no part in planning the policies 
and work of the school.” He becomes a 
laborer doing a routine day’s work, and 
loses his feeling of being important. 

5. “There is need_of more imaginative 
leadership in education. . . . Teachers 
should have the inspiration of construc- 
tive leaders—educators that have a view 
of the present and future as well as of 
the past.... "> 

“In modern society very few jobs pro- 
vide the purposeful, creative activity so 
necessary to the full satisfaction of 
human nature. The schools, with the 
proper leadership, can offer such work; 
and, if they do so, . . . purpose-starved 
people with great potentialities will flock 
to the teaching profession.’’? 


Dean Pullias’ article is challenging. 
It should be read in its entirety. 

A supply of adequately trained 
teachers can be assured only through 
the efforts of educators themselves. 
First, by their example, by showing 
that their profession develops better 
people, they can interest boys and 
girls to follow in their footsteps. Then, 
they can encourage the students who 
possess the traits essential for effec- 
tive teaching to prepare for the work. 
More than any other group, teachers 
can accomplish results in recruitment. 


Relation to the Public 

The teacher is one of the intelli- 
gent, educated members of the com- 
munity. Because of that fact, he 
should contribute to those around 
him as much in the way of public ser- 
vice as does any other well-educated 
leader. 





*E. V. Pullias, “Toward an Adequate Teacher 
Supply.” School and Society, May 10, 1947, pp. 
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He Has Learned to Like 


By Lorena Drummond 


\ CRUSADER for international good 
will is currently studying and teach- 
ing at Southern Illinois University. 

He is Senor Jose Luis Reyes, from 
the National University of Mexico. 
He came to Southern last summer as 
holder of the first Latin-American 
Scholarship established by the 149th 
District of Rotary International to 
bring Latin-American students to 
Southern Illinois University. 

Senor Reyes spent the past two 
winters in the United States, chiefly 
in the East, living in American homes, 
studying in American schools and 
colleges, and attending American 
churches. He was one of a group of 
young professional people from Mex- 
ico brought to this country under the 
“Experiment in International Liv- 
ing,” a plan which is fostering ex- 
change of students and other young 
people between the United States and 
other countries. 

He became thoroughly imbued not 
only with a genuine liking for the 
United States and its people but also 
with a fire to bring about peace and 
understanding among the peoples of 
the world by educating each to the 
good qualities of the other. 

Last year Senor Reyes was a grad- 
uate student at the University of 
Maryland, and he had planned to 
spend this year at Harvard. By the 
end of the summer, however, he found 
himself liking Southern and southern 
Illinois so well that he asked for a 
deferment in his scholarship at Harv- 
ard and decided to spend 1947-’48 at 
Southern. 

During the summer, he held a 
graduate assistantship at Southern 
and taught a class in conversational 
Spanish—the first native of Mexico 
to teach this course at the univer- 
sity. In the fall he was appointed a 
faculty assistant in the foreign lan- 
guage department and he is continu- 
ing to teach this course. 

Holder of two degrees from the 
National University of Mexico—the 
bachelor of arts in arts and letters 
and agriculture, and the bachelor of 
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Senor Jose Luis Reyes 


science in physics, mathematics, and 
engineering—Reyes has taught in the 
National Engineering School in Mex- 
ico and in the Universidad Femenina 
de Mexico. He has also practiced as 
a surveying engineer. 


Interest in Guidance, Counseling 


In recent years, however, he has 
turned his attention to educational 
guidance and counseling, and it is in 
that field that he plans to take his 
advanced degrees in this country. His 
ambition is to return to Mexico and 
to help develop in the schools of 
Mexico a widespread program of 
educational counseling and guidance. 

One of his activities as holder of 
the Rotary Latin-American Scholar- 
ship is to speak before Rotary Clubs 
and other organizations of southern 
Illinois, acquainting them with Mexi- 
co and Mexican customs, traditions, 
and ideas. 


Views on International Friendship 
These speeches afford him an op- 


portunity to plead his case for inter- 
national understanding and good will. 

He believes that greater exchange 
of young students and young profes- 
sional people, an international lan- 
guage, and ample information about 
UNESCO would provide three of the 
most powerful tools for the task 
of building peace and international 
understanding. 

He cites his own two-year visit in 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Patricia Roark 


en recent graduates of Western 
Illinois State College, following the 
dictates of their consciences, are now 
using their education to further the 
welfare of a slighted people—the 
American Indians. 

These two young people—man and 
wife—Patricia and John Roark, are 
teaching this year at the Turtle Moun- 
tain Indian School, Belcourt, North 
Dakota. 

Their choice of teaching positions 
during a year of more vacancies than 
teachers was prompted by the motive 
of service. 

This is not the first time that John 
Roark has thought about service to 
his country or his fellow man. In 1941 
he was accepted for service with Uncle 
Sam’s Army. One year later he was 
many miles from home fighting the 
war, a job which he followed through 
from start to finish. He saw action in 
the following campaigns and battles: 
Algeria, French Morocco, Tunisia, 
Silicia, Naples-Foggia, Rome-Arno, 
Southern France, Rhineland, and Cen- 
tral Europe. 

A Resolution 

John returned to the States after 
thirty-seven months and sixteen days 
on foreign soil. During that period of 
time he saw filth and destruction, and 
he encountered thousands of illiterate 
people. 

He resolved to eliminate, in so far 
as he could, similar conditions in 
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Teaching on an Indian reservation 
is different, say the Roarks. It 
requires much ingenuity and some 
personal sacrifices, but it is not 
without its rewards. 


By Allan Laflin 


America. On this resolution his choice 
of a teaching career was based. 

After his discharge from the service, 
Roark resumed his education where 
it was interrupted by the war. He 
graduated last June and shortly there- 
after married Patricia Tiernan, also 
a Western graduate. Mrs. Roark has 
had one year of teaching experience, 
at Table Grove, Illinois. The two of 
them, soon after their marriage, left 
for their new work. 


Potatoes, Snow, and Attendance 


The Turtle Mountain Indian School 
has an enrollment of 440 children of 
the Chippewa and Cree tribes that oc- 
cupy the reservation. At the present 
time John is seventh-grade teacher, 
high-school football coach, and phys- 
ical education teacher for all grades. 

Getting the children to school is one 
of the major problems, according to 
Patricia Roark. 

“Many of the families earn their 
money in the potato and sugar-beet 
fields in the Red River Valley. About 
the time most schools start, potato 
harvest rolls around; so although 
school finally did start on September 
29, we still have youngsters dragging 
in (about Thanksgiving time).” 

Homework is next to impossible she 
writes, “because usually there are eight 
or more persons living in one room, 
which has one lamp and a like scarcity 
of other utilities.” 
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John Roark 


All school supplies, such as books, 
pencils, paper, and the like, are fur- 
nished by the Government, as is all 
athletic equipment. All the children 
eat lunch at the school. 

According to Roark, “The meals 
are substantial but light, for the ap- 
propriation for food is light.” 

Transportation to and from school 
is provided in Government buses. 
Transporting the children during the 
winter is a difficult task, but the buses 
come through. In a letter to the writer 
mailed the day before Thanksgiving, 
Mrs. Roark supplies some details : 

“For instance, there is now seven 
inches of snow on the ground, and it 
is drifting. Although the buses were 
a little late yesterday, they all came 
through. We have been told, ‘We have 
winter for nine months and poor 
sleighing weather the other three 
months.” ” 


Curricular Cleanliness 


John Roark describes some of the 
difficulties he is encountering in ad- 
ministering his physical education 
program. 

“Very little time is allowed for 
physical education. Through the first 
six grades only one forty-five minute 
period is allowed each week, and the 
whole period must be used in super- 
vising the pupils in getting clean. 
(Most do a minimum of washing 
at home.) 

(Continued on page 198) 
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A COMPLETE GROUP OF MODERN APPLIANCES IS OFFERED AT A 
£ SPECIAL LOW PRICE. All the major appliances required by your Home Eco- 
nomics Department . available on one simple contract from one source. 


YOU GET NEW APPLIANCES EACH YEAR FOR 5 YEARS FOR THE PRICE 
OF THE ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT. Students work with newest equipment. 


QUALITY AND DEPENDABILITY MEAN SAFETY AND SATISFACTION. 
Hard use by inexperienced students demands quality construction . . . quality as- 
sured by the name “Westinghouse!” 


WE OFFER NOT ONLY EQUIPMENT BUT COMPLETE TEACHING HELPS. 
Teachers’ work is simplified by practical teaching aids offered with appliances. 
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re the Schools T0) EXPENSIVE? | 


Some people seem to think so. 





But do they have the facts? 


Basis people are saying that our 
schools are becoming too expensive. 
Tax bills for 1947 reflect increased 
costs in many communities. School 
costs represent the major item in 
most instances. In Peoria, for ex- 
ample, school costs have risen 115 
percent since 1939. The payroll for 
instruction has increased 130 per- 
cent. The new schedule of teachers 
salaries, effective last September, will 
push expenditures for instruction up- 
ward until 1951 or 1952. 

In 1943 and again in 1947, the 
Peoria Association of Commerce 
joined other community groups and 
civic-minded individuals in giving full 
support to substantial increases in 
school revenues. In both instances, 
the voters approved the measures by 
decisive majorities. 

When the tax proposals were pre- 
sented to the voters, every effort was 
made to bring out all essential facts 
and to define the objectives to be 
reached. Many people who were at 
first inclined to oppose any tax in- 
crease changed their minds when they 
understood the needs of the schools. 

The 1947 election in particular gave 
Peoria a great lesson in unity, and 
it proved once again that when people 
are informed they are entirely cap- 
able of comprehending and judging 
community affairs. 

A simple calculation will show that 
it now costs $1.20 per school day to 
educate a boy or girl in the Peoria 
schools. Compared with prices of es- 
sential commodities or services, this 
seems low indeed. Viewed as an in- 
vestment in the citizens of tomorrow, 
it is a bargain. Moreover, Peoria’s 
schools like those of other communi- 
ties are giving the children a better 
education today than that available 
nine years ago. 


A Look at the Facts 


Why, then, do some people think 
the schools are costing too much? 
Certainly they are not opposed to 
good schools. No responsible citizen 
is. Good schools require good teach- 
ers, and teachers salaries constitute 
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by far the largest item in any school 
budget. No one suggests that teachers 
salaries be reduced. 

New buildings must be erected and 
present ones well maintained to keep 
facilities adequate for good teaching. 
Current budgets will not stretch far 
enough to cover all needed improve- 
ments, to say nothing of requests. 

How many will agree that the 
schools spend too much for supplies ? 
According to the teachers, quantities 
available seldom seem to be adequate. 

Shall administrative costs be cut? 
Expenditures for administration rep- 
resent less than 2.5 percent of total 
outlays. No substantial savings can 
be accomplished here. 

It is of course important that the 
school system be efficiently and eco- 
nomically managed. Needless and 
wasteful spending has no justification 
and no defense. A good business de- 
partment, manned by - thoroughly 
qualified people who can and will ex- 
ercise proper controls, is good econ- 
omy. Every good school system has 
such a department. 


The Wish and the Thought 


If, as it seems, the idea that schools 
are too expensive has little or no 
foundation in fact, the origin of such 
opinion must be found elsewhere. It 
would be unwise, perhaps even dan- 
gerous, to ignore existence of the idea. 
People usually believe what they want 
to believe. To take cognizance of this, 
and to take steps to meet the situation, 
are the first steps in securing an 
informed public opinion. 

The thesis here is that mistaken 
ideas about school costs, like mistaken 
ideas about teachers or administra- 
tors or school boards, spring largely 
from misinformation or an- absence 
of information. It is the lack of under- 
standing that causes trouble. 

Two years ago, Peoria’s schools en- 
gaged a committee of nationally- 
known educators to make an admin- 
istrative survey of the local school 
system. In the report of this commit- 
tee, there was reference to “surpris- 
ing improvements” achieved under 
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difficult circumstances. Significantly, 
the committee pointed out that the 
people least aware of these improve- 
ments were the people of Peoria them- 
selves, with the personnel of the 
school system running a close second. 
Said the committee : 


Greatest Single Need 


A sound policy of public relations 
is perhaps the greatest single need of 
Peoria’s school administration.” 

Undoubtedly this recommendation 
would apply with equal appropriate- 
ness to many other school systems. 
As evidence of this, a recent survey 
of local committees on education by 
the Chamber ‘of Commerce of the 
United States disclosed that two- 
thirds of those replying considered 
better public relations to be the num- 
ber one need of our schools. 

In Peoria today, teachers, the sup- 
erintendent of schools, members of 
the school board, and representatives 
of the public are working to improve 
school-community relations. A good 
beginning has been made, but there 
is much remaining to be done. 

On various occasions, the school 
board has given publicity to its finan- 
cial position through newspaper ad- 
vertisements. A high-school teacher 
is now spending a portion of his 
time preparing charts that will 
illustrate school expenditures in 
graphical fashion. 

A committee of teachers recently 
prepared a list of accomplishments 
in Peoria’s schools during the past 
four or five years. This material was 
then turned over to the superintendent 
who, after making some additions, 
submitted the entire manuscript to a 
committee of interested citizens for 
study and comments. At the time this 
is written, the best means of using 
the information thus obtained has not 
yet been determined. 

The local press has made use of 
interesting news stories on what the 
schools are doing. A particularly suc- 
cessful series told of the special edu- 
cational offerings for handicapped 
(Continued on page 200) 
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The Executive Secretary’s Letter 


“There Ouéht to be a Law” 


‘Painstaking work is a preliminary 


of all sound school legislation. 


ms Legislative Committee of the 
I.E.A. is ndéw in the midst of detailed 
studies of the general legislative pro- 
gram authorized by the Ninety- 
Fourth Annual Meeting. Its subcom- 
mittees have the benefit of I.E.A. re- 
search studies, and suggestions from 
the field and the staff. As the sub- 
committees arrive at conclusions, their 
chairmen report their recommenda- 
tions to the general committee. This 
in turn makes decisions for further 
study, for recommendation, or finally 
for bill drafting, as the case may be. 

In the meanwhile, members of the 
Legislative Committee are receiving 
suggestions from “the folks back 
home.” These suggestions come out 
of meetings of the Division legislative 
committees, and scores of conferences 
and meetings of various types. For 
example, the Lake Shore and Chicag® 
Divisions are now having institutes 
which discuss the developing pro- 
gram, and present suggestions regard- 
ing it. 

Developing Details 

It is probable that few of the mem- 
bers of the association know or real- 
ize the tremendous amount of study 
and effort involved in developing the 
details of a legislative program. 
“Let’s introduce a bill to . . .” is an 
expression which too often reflects 
this lack of understanding of the pre- 
legislative process, 

For example, the first statement in 
the general legislative program as 
adopted by the Representative As- 
sembly, calls for a minimum school 
year of nine months instead of the 
eight months now legally required. 

The Legislative Committee must 
deterntine what kind of month is re- 
ferred to. Is it to be a calendar month, 
or a four-week month? Should the 
requirement be a school year of 180 
school days? If so, are the legal holi- 
days to be considered within or with- 
out the 180 days? 

When questions such as these are 
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By Irving F. Pearson 


resolved, directions for bill drafting 
may be given—but not yntil then. 

Considerations such as the above 
are fairly simple, compared with in- 
volved considerations such as those 
that attach themselves to state aid, 
pension, or school district reorgan- 
ization proposals, for example. 

The I.E.A. is interested in secur- 
ing state equalization guarantees suf- 
ficient to support a satisfactory mini- 
mum or “foundation” program of 
education. What constitutes such a 
program today? What are its per pu- 
pil costs? How may these costs best 
be determined ? 


A Foundation Program 


The School Taxation and Finance 
Commission three years ago found 
annual per pupil costs to be about 
$120. The commission made a very 
careful study of costs in selected dis- 
tricts throughout the State—districts 
which maintained certain standards 
which had been found to be character- 
istic in a program of fairly satisfac- 
tory minimum services. 

The ILE.A. Research Department 
has made similar studies as a basis 
for determining the program to be 
presented to the next legislative ses- 
sion. The Research Department has 
found these costs to approximate $140 
per elementary pupil, and those for 
high schools to exceed this amount. 

The Legislative Committee must 
consider also the qualifying rates for 
equalization. Should they be increased 
or lowered? Should further varia- 
tions in this respect be made as be- 
tween types of districts? Why or why 
not? If the per pupil guarantees are 
to be greatly increased, are the quali- 
fying rates to be increased also? What 
state appropriations would be re- 
quired to finance the respective school 
fund proposals? 

The committee has thus far con- 
cluded that median per capita costs 
currently experienced by the schools 
in the various ability groupings, con- 
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stitute the best basis for determining 
the costs of a satisfactory foundation 
program. It, therefore, has instructed 
the staff to proceed with such a study. 
At a future meeting, the committee, 
having these facts at hand, will be 
in position to make its recommenda- 
tions scientifically. 


Research and Study 


It is this detailed research and 
study which makes I.E.A. legislative 
activities formidable. A program 
based upon facts and upon careful 
evaluation of its effects insures re- 
spect and greater support. Then, too, 
the fact that the program emanates 
from “grass root’’ needs as cleared 
through the local communities, organ- 
izations, conferences, etc., and the Di- 
visions, gives strength to the program 
finally recommended. 

Bills which are finally drafted by 
the I.E.A. reflect these careful delib- 
erations, knowledge of current legal 
provisions, and the findings of the 
courts. I.E.A. bills are therefore sel- 
dom questioned as to the validity of 
their content. Legislative decision 
with regard to them is based upon 
policy rather than upon criticism of 
the bills themselves. 

While the Legislative Committee 
busies itself with the detailed consid- 
erations and decisions pertaining to 
the legislative program, the public 
and professional relations programs 
of the I.E.A. proceed in support to 
the general program adopted by the 
Representative Assembly. 

Facts regarding teacher salariés, 
teacher scarcity, .tax limitation, in- 
creased pupil enrollment, school dis- 
trict reorganization, tenure and re- 
tirement, school finance, junior col- 
leges, Federal aid, Chicago school dis- 
trict, and similar items, furnish the 
basis for magazine articles, news re- 
leases, radio .talks, public relations 
pamphlets, films, conferences, meet- 
ings, etc. 

(Continued on page 195) 
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What will a Nutrition Workshop do for me? 


What Happens When Teachers 
Receive Nutrition Training? 


Workshop-Trained Teachers Led This Group 


One Year's Gain in Good Diets 
E Totl—8% 
One Year's Decrease in Poor Diets 
PiMe—Uz I Total—13% 
Liwr—ng, ‘Dectease 


One Year's Gain in Good Diets 
NME—M% © Total—97% 
iMi—i% wy 

One Year's Decrease in Poor Diets 
196—23% Total 
1947—24% No Decrease 
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Before devoting part of your 
hard-earned vacation to a summer 
workshop in nutrition, you’d nat- 
urally like to know what extra 
value you would get from attending. 


A recent experiment conducted 
with two groups of children gives a 
positive answer. One group, led by 
workshop-trained teachers, easily 
showed twice as great a diet im- 
provement as the group led by 
teachers not specially trained in 
nutrition teaching ...an over- 
whelming balance in favor of 
workshop training. 


What are these workshops? 
They are special training courses 
for teachers, located in different 
sections of the country, and giving 
emphasis tonutritionand health. 
Leaders in the related fields of , 
medicine, health and education 
serve on the faculties. They lead 
the formal meetings and take part 
in the informal group sessions that 
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aresomuchapartofeach workshop. 

Last summer, General Mills pro- 
vided materials for 107 of these 
workshops . . . gave special help to 
9 of them. Back of this assistance 
is the belief that teacher-education 
in nutrition is an important part of 
a program to improve the eating 
habits of the American people. 

If you would like a Directory of 
Summer Workshops in Health and 
Nutrition, please write: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart- 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc, 
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MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering 
all fields of education and scientific interest including 
American institutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on The History 
of Science and the Scandinavian Area. A teaching staff 
of 1000 persons including educators of national and 
international reputation—plus the splendid facilities of 
great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding op- 
portunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. 
There will be special courses and workshops for teachers 


in primary, secondary, and higher education. Counseling 
facilities for entering students. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 14 and 15. Second 
term registration, Monday, July 26. Write now for complete bulletin. 
Dean of Summer Session, 854 Administration Building. 
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Innovations Planned 
for Annual Meeting 


The Ninty-Fifth Annual - Meeting 
of the Illinois Education Association 
will be held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, December 28, 29, 30, 1948. 

Several innovations are planned for 
this meeting. For example, the presi- 
dents of the Divisions and the three 
Governing Committees will meet 
Monday night, December 27. The 
delegates and other members will as- 
semble in the Grand Ballroom at 
9:30 a.m. Tuesday, December 28, for 
an informal session at which time 
committee reports will be presented. 
At 10:30 a.m. a panel discussion rela- 
tive to the program of the association 
will occur. 

The reports and the panel discus- 
sion will provide a background of 
understanding for the divisional dele- 
gation meetings, which will occur at 
2:00 p.m., Tuesday, December 28. 
Registration of the delegates will take 
place at these meetings. Members of 
the association who are not delegates 
will register at the registration desk. 
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The Nominating Committee will 
meet at 4:00 p.m. Tuesday. Break- 
fasts, luncheons, and dinners of affili- 
ated groups will be held Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Tuesday night will be 
open for theatre parties or social gath- 
erings other than those arranged by 
the association. 

Business sessions will be held 
Wednesday morning and afternoon, 
and Thursday morning. The annual 
banquet and social will be held Wed- 
nesday night, December 29. 

All rooms in the Sherman Hotel 
have been set aside for reservation 
for I.E.A. delegates and other mem- 
bers and friends. 


Loans to Science Students 


The recently incorporated Charles 
B. Shamel Science and Research 
Foundation is the recipient of a $16,- 
000 gift from the man whose name 
it bears. This fund is to be used for 
loans to deserving science students 
at high-school, college, and graduate 
levels. Students of both the social 
and physical sciences are to be eligible 
for loans. 
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Officiers of the Foundation are: 
president, Charles H. Shamel; vice- 
president, Claude E. Vick; secretary- 
treasurer, Irving F. Pearson. 


The project developed out of a 
series of conferences between Mr. 
Shamel and Mr. Pearson. It imple- 
ments Mr. Shamel’s desire to see 
knowledge and appreciation of science 
become more extensive and to contri- 
bute toward that end. 

Mr. Charles H. Shamel (M.S. 91, 
University of Illinois) mathematician, 
inventor, author, is one of four 
brothers, alumni of the University 
of Illinois, who have distinguished 
themselves in the cause of applied 
science. Clarence Albert Shamel, one 
of the four, was the editor of Orange 
Judd Farmer for many years. Archi- 
bald D. Shamel, another brother, with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
was one of the pioneers in developing 
the growth and use of soybeans. A 
fourth brother, John Y. Shamel, was 
a pioneer physician in Gibson City 

The officers of the Charles B. 
Shamel Science and Research Foun- 
dation, Inc., appeal to Illinois edu- 
cators for suggestions regarding the 
handling of loans to students. They 
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IS ANYTHING AMISS 


MOST PARENTS are familiar with this scene! A mother has taken 
her child to the outpatient clinic of a modern community hospital, 
for a physical checkup. This particular hospital, however, serves 
a thriving coal mining community. Nearly all of its patients are 
mine workers and their families. 

Should this little girl need additional medical attention, her 
parents know she'll get it—the very best available. Like most 
miners, her father has subscribed to a plan for prepaid medical 
care and hospital insurance. For a moderate monthly payment, 
he and his entire family are entitled tothe services of the hospital 
and its physicians— including surgery and anesthesia, X-ray, lab- 
oratory work, medicine, nursing care, and bed and board. 

Today, more than 65% of bituminous coal miners and their 
families are covered by prepaid medical care or hospital insur- 
ance, or both—contrasted with a coverage of only about 15% for 
the country as a whole. 

The coal miner and his family, as a rule, receive more regular 
medical care than does the general public, and progressive mine 
management is constantly trying to increase the number of hos- 
pitals and widen their services in coal mining communities. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION e 
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MODERN WORKING coNnpDITIONS have also 
come a long way —due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 91% of all bituminous coal 
mined underground is mechanically cut, 
and about 60% is mechanically loaded. 
Only about 4% is mined by pick and shovel. 


Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage- 
ment and keen competition within the 
industry, America’s bituminous coal mines 
are the most productive—and pay the high- 
est wages—in the world. They are exceeding 
all former peacetime production records 
in response to this country’s stupendous 
needs for coal, and to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Make it fun for your classes to learn 
about coal! Give them copies of Old 
King Coal Calis a New Tune, the gay, 
accurate quiz booklet about modern 
coal mines and miners. Mail a card 
(please include name of your school) 
to Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. 
Dept. IL, Southern Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AMERICA 
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would like also to receive names and 
addresses of capable students who 
might make use of the loan funds. 

If the new service is well received, 
it is highly probable that more funds 
will be available for it, and that loans 
may be extended to science students 
outside of Illinois. The services of the 
Foundation are offered with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors of 
the I.E.A. 





Teacher Educator 
Groups Merge 


A merger cited as one of the most 
important milestones of teacher edu- 
cation in thirty years took place in 
late February at Atlantic City. It 
brings together into one organization, 
called the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 260 
institutions of higher education for- 
merly belonging to three groups. 

These were the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges with 180 
members, the National Association of 
Teacher Education Institutions in 
Metropolitan Districts with forty- 
eight members, and the National As- 
sociation of Colleges and Departments 


of Education with forty-one members. 

The single unified organization op- 
erates as a department of the National 
Education Association, and officials 
estimate that 75 percent of all teachers 
entering the profession will be pre- 
pared by colleges in the new associa- 
tion. Newly-elected president of the 
merged group is Dr. Walter E. 
Hager, president of Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C., while Dr. 
William S. Taylor, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky College of Edu- 
cation, is the new vice-president. 

Designed to raise standards of the 
teaching profession, the action taken 
this winter had been under considera- 
tion for twelve months. 


It brings into close co-operation 
the following institutions of higher 
education in Illinois: School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, 
Evanston; Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago; Chi- 
cago Teachers College, Chicago; 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale; Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston; Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb; National 
College of Education, Evanston; 
Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb; Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal; College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 





Heads Elementary 
Principals 





Wayne C. Butler 
Wayne C. Butler, principal of the 


Jefferson Junior High School, 
Charleston, was elected president of 
the Illinois Elementary Principals As- 
sociation at the organization’s meet- 
ing in Peoria, December 28, 1947. 
Others elected to office at that time 
were :Mabel Schwarz, principal of the 
Madison School, Hinsdale, vice-pres- 





Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


EMMETT A. BETTS, Professor of Psychology 


Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 


CAROLYN M. WELCH, Formerly Acting 


Supervisor, The Reading Clinic, Department of Education, Baltimore 


Introducing three lovable characters 
who are going to mean a great deal in 
the lives of your children: Wendy, a 
charming little girl; Kim, an active little 
boy; and Tike, a mischievous little dog. 


American 
Book 
Company 


351 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Watch for 


the outstanding new text for 7th or 8th grade History 


THIS IS ¥ gong ¥ 
* AMERICA’S Ludlum 


+ and Brown 
STORY with the Editorial Assistance of Howard R. 
ak Sor— 


Anderson, U. S. Office of Education 
a text which tells the story of America vividly, dramatically 





a text which visualizes history uniquely, unforgettably 
a text which links the past to the present 


a text which makes the pupil aware of his share in America's future 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 





This year A a 


Mh FLUS of surmmer travel by Mh 
» TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


Get full travel and university credits plus 
first-hand “Air World Education’ on 
university-sponsored tours via TWA. 









_ FOUR INTERESTING SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
& traveling by TWA 
€ 






. John H. Furbay, Director ‘ 
TWA Air World Education Serv a 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, 


information about the university- 
Please send me further Sood baller. 


approved tour, or tours, ” 
I. GREAT BRITAIN—a study of education throughout the University OF ZuRICH i:) Europe 
British Isles. Eight weeks. June 28th to August 20th. Eight (] Great Barras [) 


) 1 
2 l : 
s hours’ university credit .. .........2-5 5220s $1245. | 0 Ar Ace GeocRAPHY (Southwest U.S.) IL 
3 1 I 


Each tour is university-approved.\ Each is conducted by a 
nationally known professor. Price of each includes all expenses, 
unless otherwise indicated. 


2. EUROPE—3 weeks’ tour. Visit England, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland. Three departures as follows: Leave June 
26th to July 17th; July 17th to August 8th; August 7th to 
August 28th. 3 hours’ university credit . . . . $1070 to $1095. 





oO I would like to take a trip by air from 

on or about (dates) 

ould like @ list of summer schools offering Air Age 
Education Workshops in the U.S.A. 

Name: Position: —_{"c-——- 

City:________Zone___Sttate ____ Phone No.: 
















to 








3. SWITZERLAND—5 weeks’ study at University of Zurich— 
Languages and other studies. July 15th to August 3lst. $865. 













4, AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U. S.) Two weeks. 
July 15th to July 30th covers area from Albuquerque to San 
Francisco. Two hours’ university credit (Price includes all but 
meals when not in the air). .............22625- 
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In 1948 Van Nostrand is 100 
years old. Here are some new 
publications with which we 
begin our second century. 


1948 Second Edition 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hocc, ALLEY, AND BICKEL 


New material on nuclear fission, 
detergents, antibiotics, and all new 
discoveries. Industrial applications 
emphasized. 


1948 Second Edition 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


BurNs, VERWIEBE, AND HAZEL 


New sections on atomic energy, radar, 
and jet propulsion—new treatment on 
the cathode ray tube, generator, elec- 
tro-static machine, etc. New develop- 
ments added all along the line. 


1948 Eighteenth Edition 


SWOOPE’S LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


Revised by HauSMANN 


This standard text: has been entirely 
reset and brought up-to-date. Subject 
matter rearranged; modern terms and 
symbols introduced; new material 
added in television, loran, and radar. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 
SANDERS 


This 1947 book has met with much 
success its first year. It is a “natural 
order” text compact enough to be cov- 
ered in the standard time allotment. 
Excellent chapter-end helps. 





D. VAN NO »T RAND COMPANY INC, 


ORK 3 
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ident; Helen Metz, principal of the 
elementary school, Yates City, secre- 
tary ; Elsie Hodgson, principal, Shab- 
bona School, Ottawa, treasurer. Ellis 
Brant, superintendent of schools, Rob- 
inson, was elected to a three-year 
term as member of the organiza- 
tion’s board of directors. 

Retiring president was J. Lewis 
Winegarner, superintendent, Mc- 
Claughry School, Markham, Illinois. 








Re-educating the Germans 


A Book Review by 
Chris A. De Young, Dean 
Illinois State Normal University 


AND CALL IT PEACE, by Marshall 
Knappen. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. 213 pages. 

Under the caustic caption, And Call 
It Peace, and with the frank subtitle, 
“America’s Dangerous Blunders in 
Re-educating the Germans,” Mar- 
shall Knappen presents a picture of 
postwar education in Germany which 
every teacher should examine. The 
talented writer-artist paints a strik- 
ing picture in which dark shadows 
predominate with occasional high- 
lights of brighter spots. 

In the foreground and the back- 
ground is German soil, where millions 
of hungry, defeated and frustrated 
Germans and a mere handful of red- 
taped American educators seek to 
re-orient a nation. The indelible im- 
pression the many-hued picture leaves 
with the observer is one of deep des- 
pair, but it also challenges him to 
work for better conditions at home 
and abroad. The busy teacher who 
may not find time to study every de- 
tail of this arresting picture may wish 
to select such phases as “Professors 
in Uniform,” “Textbooks and Other 
Problems,” “Bookburning and Simi- 
lar Projects,” and especially, “The 
Re-opening of the Schools.”’ 

The person who painstakingly 
paints this poignant picture is well 
qualified to do so. Marshall Knappen 
was one of fifteen British and Ameri- 
can officers sent to administer a pro- 
gram for fifty million people. He, as a 
lieutenant colonel, was Chief of the 
Religious Affairs Section and Deputy 
Chief of the Education Section, Office 
of Military Government for Germany 
(U.S.). 

He entered the work in the initial 
stages, starting with a bare canvas 
and few brushes. He brought to his 
military-educational-religious task an 
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So the family doesn’t 
agree on scenery ? 





You can please 
them ALL in 


INDIANA 


* Mom likes the rolling hills of 
New Hampshire. Pop loves the 
Wisconsin lakes. Sis is crazy 
about the sand beaches of Cali- 
fornia, and Bud goes for the 
forests of Oregon. 


Expensive, getting to all those 
places. But you don’t have to... 
you'll find them all in Indiana. 
This state offers such a diversity 
of scenery that the whole family 
will enjoy seeing Indiana. Now 
is the time to make your arrange- 
ments. You'll make them more 
easily by consulting the free 
scenic map of Indiana. Write for 
your copy today! 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. 101-A 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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your signature 
means CASH 
around the world...on 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


In Lima, Peru; in Lima, Ohio; in Lima, Spain 

. wherever travelers go or commerce is 
possible, NCB Travelers Checks, bearing 
the name of the National City Bank of 
New York, are accepted cheerfully at sight 
 » « just like cash. 


You can use them to pay for any purchase, 
any service . . . anywhere. For the name 
of America’s greatest world-wide bank on 
your travelers checks assures immediate 
recognition and courteous attention. 


And no one can tamper with your travel 
funds ... here’s why ... You sign(*) your 
name on the checks when you buy them. 
This makes them your personal, individual 
money—as safe as in a bank vault. When 
you wish to spend them you sign(**) them 
a second time. If lost or stolen, uncounter- 
signed, you get a full refund. 


Ask for them at your bank ...in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. Cost 
75¢ for each $100. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


safe, spendable everywhere 





BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 
Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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overseas background, having been a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University 


| in 1921. He brought historical per- 


spective to the work, too, as author 
of Tudor Puritanism and Constitu- 
tional and Legal History of England, 
and as professor of history and polit- 
ical science at Michigan State College, 
at East Lansing, Michigan. 

The author, however, modestly re- 
mains in the background and talks 
about the work rather than of himself. 


| He goes back to first principles—the 
| Atlantic Charter—and shows how far 


we have strayed from the high plane 


| of thinking and wishing. He assails 





the punitive program of Morgenthau, 
who sought to pastoralize Germany. 
The dawdling delay and provoking 
peculiarities of quadripartite machin- 
ery, and the ecoromic enslavement 
of the conquered people led to dis- 
couragement among American and 
German personnel. 

“No matter how tactfully the Ger- 
man horse was led, or how pure the 
intellectual draft provided, if his gen- 


| eral surroundings kept his attention 








on other things, he did not drink.” 
(Page 169). 

“Well-fed military government of- 
ficers holding long conferences with 
half-famished German civilians on the 
problems of reconstructing German 
university or church life met with 
generally polite responses, of course. 
But the real thoughts of those whose 
thinking we were supposed to be re- 
orienting must have been far different 
from what we desired.” (Page 179). 

Knappen refers to Kipling’s obser- 
vation on army life in India many 
years ago, and adds,.“an occupation 
army is an army at its worst.” 

The author takes a healthy swing 
also at the V.I.P.’s (Very Important 
Persons). Writes he, “For the most 
part, the V.I.P.’s were merely glori- 
fied tourists, enjoying the experience 
of being treated as important per- 


| sons.” (Page 195). The writer of this 


review, who went to Germany last 
year as a so-called “V.I.P.,” wasted 
so much time waiting for army trans- 
portation that he wondered if 
“V.I.P.” did not mean “Very Insig- 
nificant Person.” 
An Insignificant Role 

Certainly education has been as- 
signed an insignificant role in the re- 
orientation of Germany. As critically 
evaluated by Marshall Knappen, we 
have an inadequate program and call 
it education, And Cail It Peace. 
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SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Denver 


Stesaced in metropolitan 
Denver, just fifteen miles east of 
the front range of Colorado’s spec- 
tacular Rocky Mountains, the 
University of Denver offers an 
outstanding Summer Quarter pro- 
gram featuring seminars, confer- 
ences, workshops and institutes 
in addition to graduate and 
undergraduate instruction in all 
departments, 
Listed below are 
some of the features of particular 
interest to teachers. 


Denver Summer Workshop in 
Education 


Basic Communications Workshop 
Teacher-Librarian Institute 


colleges, schools, 


and divisions. 


Practicum in Guidance and 
Counseling 


Junior College Seminar 

School Administrators’ Conference 
Business Education Forums 

The Speech Center 

Writer's Workshop 

Language Institute 


The Lamont School of Music 
Master Classes 


Workshop in Children’s Theatre 
SEND COUPON FOR CATALOG 


Director, Summer Quarter 
University of Denver 
University Pork 

Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me a copy of 
the 1948 Summer Quarter Catalog. 
Address 
City 








Stote 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


ACE Sponsor to UNESCO Project 


Peoria elementary schools have sent ed- 
ucational materials to schools in war devas- 
tated countries, as part of a UNESCO pro- 
ject sponsored by the Lucy B. Way Branch 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. A.C.E. committees got information 
on countries and schools needing such ma- 
terials, the kinds of materials needed, and 
the means of sending them. Committees in 
each school administered the project, the 
educational aspects of which were empha- 
sized. The project was undertaken in re- 
sponse to the United Nations Appeal for 
Children. 


To U. S. Office of Education 


Miss Elsa Schneider, for four vears as- 
sistant director of health, physical educa- 


tion and safety in the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the state 
of Illinois, has been appointed assistant 
specialist in health and physical education 
of the U.S. Office of Education. 


Study Health Education Program 


A delegation of four educators from Ball 
State Teachers College, in Indiana, headed 
by President Ralph Noyes, recently visited 
Southern Illinois University to study the 
organization and operation of Southern’s 
health education program. 

Southern’s program is a broad one, in- 
volving a student health service, a depart- 
ment of physiology and health education, 
instruction and research in a number of 
other departments, housing, physical edu- 
cation, and extension courses and field 
service. 

A full-time health co-ordinator has been 
added to the university staff this year in 





TO AWAKEN INTERESTS 
——— early, to start good habits of 
study with their pupils, and 
to lay firm foundations, more 
and more teachers are using 
the successful 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


A Basic Series for Grades 2-9 


a joint regional health service project con- 
ducted by the university and the Kellogg 
Foundation. A large health committee 
functions on a year-round basis to stimu- 
late integration of all phases of the health 
program, both on the campus and through- 
out southern Illinois. 


Halleck E. Webb 


Mr. Halleck E. Webb, since 1943 first 
assistant county superintendent of schools 
in Madison County, died at the St. Joseph 
Hospital, Highland, on January 26. His 
death was due to skull fracture caused by 
a fall on the ice. Mr. Webb was born in 
Union County. He attended elementary 
and high schools at Anna, graduating from 
high school there in 1925. He graduated 
from Southern Illinois University with a 
B. Ed. degree in 1935. Mr. Webb taught 
rural schools in Union County, and served 
as principal of the grade schools at Grand 
Chain, at Ridge Farm, and at Troy, pre- 
ceding his appointment as assistant county 
superintendent in Madison County. 


To Serve Local School Districts 


Dr. Howard E. Bosley, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Southern Illinois 
University, has been asked to assist in local 
development programs in the Mercer School 
District and in the Red Bud Community 
schools. 

Dr. Bosley will serve as educational con- 
sultant in the planning of a new $300,000 
school building in the Mercer district, in 
Marion County. Hewill direct the organi- 
zation of an improved reading program 
in the Red Bud schools. 


Art Extension Planned 


The first meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Art Association was held at Southern IIli- 
nois University in January. The group 


Teachers using these texts praise the following points: 


proposes to co-operate with the university 
in developing extension classes in painting, 
ceramics, sculpture, and other art activities. 
The association plans to hold art exhibits 
and to establish a permanent art collection. 


Plan Celebration 


President Karl L. Adams has appointed 
a special executive committee to plan the 
semi-centenary celebration which Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College will ob- 
serve next year. A $50 cash award is offered 
for the best insigne or “seal,” to be used 
as a symbol of the celebration. Miss Alma 
Anderson, head of the art department, is 
chairman of a committee administering the 
contest. The competition. is open to any 
faculty member, student, or former student 
of the college. Deadline for entries is June 


FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 


ABUNDANT PRACTICE 
EXERCISES 


EMPHASIS ON 
CREATIVE WRITING 


PERSISTENT REVIEWS 


ORAL AND LISTENING 
EXPERIENCES 


A TESTING AND 
MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Learning Essential English has been adopted in Texas, Indi- 
ana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, Oklahoma, and South 
Carolina, and in counties and cities from coast to coast. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO 6 © SAN FRANCISCO 5 
NEW YORK 3 * DALLAS 1 © ATLANTA 3 
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30. The design selected will appear on sta- 
tionary, booklets, and papers published by 
the school during the 1948-'49 year. 

Other plans for the celebration include 
academic and professional conference pro- 
grams and a music-pageant festival during 
the year. 


1.S.N.U. Geography Field Course 


Twenty-seven summer-school students of 
Illinois State Normal University will spend 
forty-nine days during July and August in 
extended field study over an 8,500 mile 
route through the United States and Can- 
adian West. 

The I.S.N.U. Field Course, conducted by 
the department of geography and geology, 
includes study and observation stops at 
Carlsbad, Grand Canyon, Los Angeles. 
Catalina Island, Mt. Rainier, Seattle, Lake 
Louise and Calgary in Canada, Glacier 
National Park, and Bemidji, Minnesota. 
This is the nineteenth year that a class of 
this type has been offered to present and 
prospective public-school teachers. 

Professor A. W. Watterson is director of 
the field course. 


Named Director of Alumni Affairs 


Allan Laflin, director of public relations 
at Wesvern Illinois State College, has been 
named director of alumni affairs in connec- 
tion with his other work. 


Speech Festival 


Nearly 100 collegians representing nine- 
teen colleges and universities in Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, Kentucky, and Indiana 
participated in the second annual Egyptian 
Speech Festival January 30 and 31, spons- 
ored by the speech department of Southern 
Illinois University, according to Dr. P 
Merville Larson, department chairman. 

All speech festival participants were spe 
cial guests at the Ely Culbertson-Mark 
Van Doren debate on “Federal World Gov- 
ernment” on January 29. 


County Music Festival 


The McDonough County Music Festival 
will be held in the Morgan Gymnasium 
of Western Illinois State College on May 
12. Tom Williams, head of the music de- 
partment at Knox College, Galesburg, will 
be guest director. 


Botanists Visit Shaw’s Cardens 


Southern Illinois University botany stu- 
dents spent February 21 in St. Louis visit- 
ing Shaw’s Botanical Gardens. They were 
accompanied by Dr. Walter B. Welch, 
chairman of the botany department; and 
Miss Margaret Kaeser, W. M. Marberry, 
and Mrs. Irma Tate Ward, of the botany 
facuity. 


Business Education Conference 


A conference on co-operative part-time 
training for distributive and office occupa- 
tions is to be held at Illinois State Normal 
University during the week of August 16. 
Teachers and co-ordinators of part-time 
educational programs and all other per- 
sons interested in this teaching field are 
invited. 

Sponsored by the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the conference is under 
the direction of John A. Beaumont, chief 
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of the business education service of the 
board. The conference will start Monday 
morning, August 16, and continue through 
Friday, August 20. 


Dushkin at S.1.U. 


Samuel Dushkin, interpreter of the fore- 
most modern works and master of the 
classics, spent February 18 and 19 at 
Southern Illinois University lecturing and 
demonstrating his violin techniques to uni- 
versity music students. He was presented 
in a public concert on February 19. 

Mr. Dushkin, a pupil of Kreisler, Ramyr 


and Auer, has made extensive tours 
throughout Europe and the United States. 
He has appeared with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Boston Symphony, 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Concert Band on Tour 


The Western Concert Band under the 
direction of Arthur L. Fritsche! will pre- 
sent concerts in eight towns on its annual 
spring tour beginning March 15. The sixty- 
piece band will give concerts at Rushville, 
Mt. Sterling, Liberty, Quincy, Augusta, 
Hamilton, Warsaw, and Carthage. 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 





Conservation 





education 


The subject of conservation is so vast 


that some of the following guideposts to 
projects and source material may be welcome 


_ General projects that have proved suc- 
cessful in stepping up an attitude of real 
interest in the study of conservation 
for both elementary and high school 

| students are along such lines as 


Let’s Have a Plant Growing Race 
-Let’s Make an Aquarium 

Let’s Build a Garden 

Let’s Build a Schoolroom Greenhouse 
Let’s Make a Rock Collection 
Let’s Make a Nature Trail 

Let’s Keep a Daily Weather Chart 
Let’s Build a Terrarium 


Let’s Have a What is it? Club 


Source material in the various fields 
of conservation education may be had 
from federal and state levels as well as 
from private groups. A partial list of 
these is as follows: 


Federal Agencies: U.S. Office of Edu- 
| cation; National Park Service; U.S. 
| Forest Service; Soils Conservation 

Service; all in Washington, D.C. 


| State Agencies: Departments of Edu- 
cation, especially Wis., W. Va., Tenn., 


Fla., Ga., Calsf., Penn., Okla., Mich., 
Ind., lowa, Mo., Ohio; Departments 
of Conservation and Agriculture; Col- 
leges of Agriculture. 


Private Groups: American Forestry 
Assoc., 17th St.,Wash., D.C. National 
Audubon Society, zooo 5th Ave., 
N.Y. C.; American Ornithologists’ 
Union, Pres. Hoyes Lloyd, Mariposa Dr., 
Ottawa, Can.; Izaak Walton League 
of Am., 37 N. State St., Chicago, lil.; 
National Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce 
St., Boston, Mass., Friends of the Land, 
1368 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


This information is from“The Teacher 
Looks at Conservation” (out of print), 
issued by the Ohio Div. of Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources, and State 
Department of Education. If further 
interested, write Ollie E. Fink, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Friends of the Land, 


1368 N. High St., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum is 
your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction. 
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BUILDING BETTER 
ENGLISH 





New High School 
Series Now Ready! 


A new program for grades 9-12 that focuses 
on the pupil's communication needs of every- 
day life and keeps the study of English closely 
associated with the natural interests of high 
school students. Written by Mellie John 
(grades 9-11) and John J. DeBoer (grade 12). 


A Complete Program 
Grades 3 through 12 


The addition of Building Better English 
for high schools to Building Better 
English for elementary schools, which 
we published last, makes a complete, 
up-to-date English program for grades 
three through twelve. 


Write us today for complete 
information 


ROW, PETERSON 
AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, lilinois 
131 East 23rd Street, New York City 10 
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To Sponsor Field Trips 


Western [Illinois State College will 
sponsor two field trips this summer under 
the direction of Alvin Roberts, principal 
of the Haw Creek Township High School, 
Gilson, [llinois. 

Tour Number 1 will be to the Lincoln 
Country and will be conducted from June 
30 to July 4 inclusive. The second tour, 
known as the Eastern Tour, runs from 


July 17 through July 29. 
Counsels Art Students 


~ Southern Illinois University art students 
recently had the example and counsel of 
George Rickey, former artist-in-residence 
at Olivet and Knox colleges, and now 
head of the art department at Muhlenburg 
College. Mr. Ricky gave a demonstration 
of portrait painting and spoke before sev- 
eral art classes on such subjects as modern 
movements in art, color, design, silk screen 
techniques, composition, and surrealism. 





He Served Youth 


The body of the man whom many 
called Harrisburg’s first citizen lay 
in state awaiting burial rites. Flags 
on the high school, the city building, 
and the post office were at half mast. 
Stores, banks, and public buildings 
were closed. Hundreds had tiptoed 
their way past his casket. 

The man whom .Harrisburg was 
honoring, whose death thousands 
whose lives he had intimately touched, 
mourned, was Harry Taylor, for fifty 
years the principal of Harrisburg 
Township High School. Until his re- 
tirement in 1946, at the age of seven- 
ty-five, he had been the only princi- 
pal the school had had. 

His death on February 3 termin- 
ated a career which was guided by 
the will to see that every boy and 
girl that entered the high school had 
an equal chance. He put the training 
of young people ahead of teaching 
high-school subjects, said those who 
observed his work closely. Building 
character, he believed to be the first 
job of the school. No graduate of 
Harrisburg Township High School 
has ever served aprison term, boasts 
the (Harrisburg) Daily Register. 

Mr. Taylor’s teaching career, be- 
gun in 1890, entitled him to the title 
of dean of southern Illinois educators. 

At different times he served his 
community in a variety of ways—as a 
speaker at important civic functions, 
as a member of the library board, as 
the city’s commissioner of finance. 

Almost unique in an age character- 
ized by swift change, his was a life 
that found fulfillment by striking root 
deep in its native soil. 
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Three NEW 
HISTORY TEXTS! 


a be 





OUR NEW LAND 
By Barker, Cavanah, Webb 


Discovery and Early Settlement of America, 
Concluding with the War for Independence. 


OUR NEW NATION 
By Barker, Cavanah, Webb 
From the Making of the Constitution to the 
Present Day. 
THE OLD WORLD 
By Grimm, Hughes 


Old World History from Its Beginning to 
the Period of American Colonization. 


A Dramatic, Colorful, Inspiring 
Series for Intermediate Grades 


These new books make history a story 
full of life and meaning, a subject of 
vital and personal interest, an experi- 
ence that young readers will not for- 
get. Beautiful four-color illustrations; 
new, modern format . . . . large, open, 
inviting page. 


Write for complete information 


ROW, PETERSON 
and COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
131 East 23rd Street, New York City 10 
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Of all things 


“Community College” is the name 
suggested by the Presidents’ Com- 
mission on Higher Education to 
replace “junior college.” The com- 
mission explains: “The two-year 
college—that is the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of our educational 
system—is about as widely needed 
to-day as the four-year high school 
was a few decades ago. Such a 
college must fit into the commu- 
nity life as the high school has 
done. 

“ ., It may have various forms 
of organization and may have cur- 
ricula of various lengths. Its domi- 
nant feature is its intimate rela- 
tions to the life of the community 
it serves.” 


A constantly evolving program 
based on community needs would 
characterize the community col- 
lege, says the commission. Through 
frequent surveys and consultations 
with cultural, civic, and industrial 
groups, these needs would be deter- 
mined. Apprentice training and co- 
operative arrangements for work- 
study would be one feature of its 
offerings. Moreover, there would 
be a fusion of vocational and gen- 
eral aspects of a student’s program, 
so that a single well-integrated 
program — not two programs — 
would result. The commission ex- 
plains: 

“., . Problems which industrial, 
agricultural, or communical work- 
ers face today are only in part con- 
nected with the skills they use in 
their jobs. .. . Certainly the work- 
er's effectiveness in dealing with 
family, community, national, and 
international problems, and his in- 
terests in maintaining and partici- 
pating in wholesome recreation 
programs are important factors in 
a satisfying life.” 

The needs of students who plan 
to go on to a more extended gener- 
al education or to specialized and 
professional study also would be 
met by the community college, as 
would the needs of the adult popu- 
lation for evening classes. 

The commission recognizes the 
variation in organization and forms 
of control characterizing the ad- 
ministration of the present junior 
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college programs within the states, 
and the unwisdom of prescribing 
rigid patterns for either. It does 
insist, however, upon the necessity 
of statewide planning so that young 
people in all areas of a state may 
be served by its system of com- 
munity colleges. 


* 


Elementary education may now 
chart its course according to a 
statement of policy based on two 
years’ research and visits to eighty- 
two superior elementary schools in 
the United States. Education for 
All American Children is the title 
of this report, which was released 
by the N.E.A.’s Educational Poli- 
cies Commission to school adminis- 
trators assembled in Atlantic City 
on February 25. It completes a 
trilogy, which taken together pro- 
vide a formulation of policy for 
education of young Americans from 
three years of age through the 
high-school years. Education for 
All American Youth was issued in 
1944; Educational Services for 
Younger Children, in 1945. The 
present volume fits in between 
these two: it focuses upon the 
elementary schools—from kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade. 

A major part of the commission’s 
report describes a series of hypo- 
thetical schools and school systems 
which the authors “hope and be- 
lieve” may be developed in the 
United States during the next ten 
years. 

The N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals has pre- 
pared Teach Them All, a thirty- 
two page pictorial summary of the 
commission report and a 35mm 
filmstrip of fifty-two frames which 
illustrates the major commission 
conclusions and recommendations. 

Two Illinoisans are commission 
members: Mr. Francis L. Bacon, 
superintendent of Evanston Town- 
ship High School, the chairman; 
and Dr. George D. Stoddard, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general super- 














intendent of schools, Chicago, as | 


president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators has 
served ex officio. 
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EBFI 


UCED BY 


They're easy-to-use... 
economical . . . educationally excellent! 


Have you ever taught with Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Slidefilms (Filmstrips)? 
Then you know the genuine thrill of seeing 
youngsters learn quickly and thoroughly 
from these precisely prepared teaching 
tools. And you know what to expect from 
these three new EBF Slidefilm Series. 

Each one is richly packed with au- 
thentic facts . . . all interestingly and mem- 
orably presented. Each is based on advanced 
educational principles. Each will help you 
do your important job better . . . even in 
today’s crowded classes. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms 
are the product of 18 years’ experience in 
making famous EBFilms for the classroom. 
The same study, research and technical skill 
have perfected them. You can easily arrange 
to examine EBF Slidefilms on our free 10- 
day approval plan . . . and see for yourself 
how helpful and effective they can be. Write 
today for full information. 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
Charming and in- 
structive presenta- 
tions of familiar 
animals. . . univer- 
salty, popular as 
EBFilms. 8 self- —_— 
contained teaching units: The Horse; Gray Squirrel; 
Three Little Kittens; S. The Farm Dog; Black 
Bear Twins; Elephants; Goats; Common Animals of 
the Woods. 





USING NUMBERS 

A completely new 
approach to the 
teaching of arith- 
metic. Series in- 


~5; Counting to 10; 
Reading Numbers to 10; Writing Numbers to 10; 
Counting by 10's to 30; Counting by 10's to 50; 
Counting by 10’s to 80; Counting 10's te 100; 
Counting from 10 to 13; Counting from 15 to 20; 
Counting from 20 to 40; Gosatins ‘rom 40 te 100; 
Reading Numbers to 50: ‘’, umbers to 100; 
— with Numbers to "i 00; Writing Numbers to 


THE HUMAN BODY 
This unique series 
utilizes the excep- 
tional advantages of 
the slidefilm tech- 
nique to teach = 
these important su 

The oo. Circulation; 
Fe and Nutrition; The Eyes pat 





jon of Foods; 

Care; The 

Teeth; Care of the Feet; Body r. ty against Dis- 
eproduction 


ease; among s. 


EBF SLIDEFILMS COME IM ATTRACTIVE, 
CONVENIENT CONTAINERS 

Each EBF Slidefilm is petnd 

ina ty labeled tor 

ney i filing” ing oa 


the content ny slidefilm 
ang Se inside cover, and 















They like to work with children. 
More than two-thirds of 625 Illinois 
teachers queried gave this as the No. 
1 reason that they have stayed with 
teaching, reports Lorena Drummond 
in Education Today. 


A questionnaire was distributed 
through extension classes conducted 
_ in communities throughout Illinois by 
the five higher educational institutions 
in the state teachers college system. 
The 625 extension students, all of 
them in-service teachers, were asked 
to rank the ten reasons listed, in or- 
der: No. 1 for the most compelling 




















This Summer 


GO TO MEXICO 


Ss Spanish at 
inl Mexico 
See Mexico and Have Fun! 


You'll be intrigued in the FOREIGN 
land at our door! You'll marvel at the 
unusual scenery! You'll enjoy the cli- 
mate! You can have fun and romance! 
Everything such a contrast from home! 

See the largest and oldest pyramids in 
the world - the famous floating 
gardens (from a boat) . . . active vol- 
canoes (including the new one born 1943) 
. » high mountains . . . valleys of 
tropical fruits . . . primitive native vil- 
lages . . . ancient native bazaars .. . 
silvet shops . . . jai-alai games. . . bull- 
fighting .. . Fiestas . . . and dance to 
the marriachi (native orchestras). Mod- 
ern hotels. Friendly, hospitable folks. 
You haven't traveled, nor “lived”, until 
you've seen MEXICO. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
for teachers and students 
Special arrangements for teachers and 
students to study Spanish at National 
University in Mexico City or Morelia. 
Our own apartments available for living 


quarters—or approved Mexican or Amer- 
ican homes at low rates. 


@ Low cost weekend sight-seeing tours 
or er me itineraries to see all sections 
of Mexico with English-speaking escorts. 


14 day escorted tours as low as 


$165.50 


Call or write for free booklet and 
complete information. 


MEXICAN TRAVEL 
Specialists 


A Division of 
The A. H. Travel Bureau 


HARrison 2366 
CHICAGO 


20 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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reason, No. 2 for the second most 
important reason, and so on. 

Here are the ten reasons that were 
listed and the number of first rank- 
ings given each: personal satisfaction 
in dealing with children, 423; best 
way I can make a contribution to so- 
ciety, 183; security, 66; a better sal- 
ary than I could command in any 
other field that I like, 40; short hours, 
long summer vacations, 3; secure so- 
cial standing in the community, 19; 
no other compelling professional or 
vocational goal, 28 ; a good temporary 
job until something else turns up I 
want to do, 1; job near home, 34; an 
opportunity for advancement, 48. 

“Thousands of teachers continue to 
teach when they might break away 
and become clerks, or secretaries, or 
welders, or advertising copy writers, 
or shop foremen. Why?” asks Miss 
Drummond, explaining the genesis of 
the inquiry. “Everybody knows, or 
thinks he knows, why teachers are 
quitting the teaching profession. But 
has anyone explained why teachers 
stick with teaching ?” 

She has her answer. 

* 

How highly do We, the People 
value education? In this 1947-’48 year 
it is estimated that we are spending 
on education $3.3 billion, or about 
1.56 percent of our $200 billion an- 
nual income. 

The Survey of Current Business, 
publication of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, found that during the 
quarter ended September, 1947 we 
were buying the following goods and 
services at these annual rates: auto- 
mobiles and parts, $6 billion ; gasoline 
and oil, $3.9 billion ; tobacco, $3.7 bil- 
lion ; recreation, $3.7. 

Our liquor bill for 1945 was esti- 
mated by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce to be $7.8 billion, and the 
rate of consumption in 1946 was up 
nearly one-third. 

If we took these figures as prima 
facie evidence, we would conclude 
that we, the American people, value 
tobacco and recreation slightly more 
than we do education, and liquor more 
than twice as much. 


a” 

More emergency certificates have 
been issued for the 1947-’48 school 
year to date than the number of reg- 
ular certificates issued in the year 
ended June 30, 1947. 

Up to March 2, 1948, 3,660 
emergency certificates had been is- 
sued. Of these 360 were issued to 
people in high-school positions. Last 
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year a total of 2,517 regular certifi- 
cates were issued. 

Up to January 27, 1948, 1,092 
emergency approvals had been issued 
to high-school teachers. While most 
of these permit holders were regu- 
larly certificated, they required the 
permits to teach subjects in which 
their training did not meet require- 
ments of recognition authorities. 


* 

A bill to make Hawaii the forty- 
ninth state—appropriately labeled H. 
R. 49—is before the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, headed by Senator 
Hugh Butler (R. Nebr.). 

Following its passage by the House 
of Representatives June 30, 1947, the 
bill went to the Senate committee, 
where it is now being studied by a 
subcommittee under the chairmanship 
of Senator Guy Cordon, of Oregon. 

Before the Hawaii statehood bill 
can reach the floor of the Senate for 
a vote, it must have the approval of 
the Public Lands Committee. 

The representative assembly of the 
N.E.A., meeting in Buffalo in 1946, 
approved statehood for Hawaii in the 
immediate future and urged members 
of affiliated state and local associa- 
tions to promote such action by Con- 
gress. 


~~ 
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STANDARD TESTS 
(Continued from page 168) 


one to gain satisfying emotional ex- 
periences that are so essential to hap- 
piness and good mental health. 

In other words, she must create a 
very flexible program to take care of 
the needs of all her pupils. This is not 
always easy, particularly if the class 
is large. 

Other types of standardized tests 
can be used to good advantage in the 
classroom, particularly in the junior 
and senior high schools. Tests devised 
for the purpose of revealing types of 
primary mental abilities, mechanical 
aptitude, manual dexterity, clerical 
ability, etc., can be helpful, used in 
conjunction with other available data, 
in guiding pupils and in indicating 
those with special abilities so that an 
extra effort can be made to give them 
the special training their ability de- 
mands. Where such service is avail- 
able, it is frequently possible to dis- 
cover pupils talented in art and music, 
otherwise overlooked, by the use of 
special tests. 

Never in the history of this world 
has there been greater need of well 
educated leaders, and so it becomes 
the responsibility of the schools to use 
every means in their power to identify 
children with great latent potentiali- 
ties and then to give them every op- 
portunity to develop their talents to 
the utmost for the good of themselves 
and for society. 


Standard Tests Can Help 

In summary, standardized tests can 
help a teacher to do a more effective 
job of teaching if they are carefully 
selected, administered, and scored, 
and if the results are reported in a 
usable form. The results should not be 
used in isolation but in conjunction 
with all relevant facts. 

They should enable the teacher to 
identify pupils who need further study, 
those requiring the services of spe- 
cialists, and those requiring a spe- 
cialized program. The test results 
should be used as a starting point to 
discover the factors producing them, 
when unfavorable, as well as indicate 
the point of departure for instruction. 

They should provide one important 
source of information which will en- 
able the teacher intelligently to plan 
an educational program that will meet 
the specific needs of each pupil and so 
bringintoreality democracy’s prom- 
ise of equal educational opportu- 
nity for all. 
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REORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 170) 


In place of a summary of the ad- 
vantages discussed in this brief ar- 
ticle, may I quote Strayer, a national 
authority in the field of public school 
administration, who writes in his 
very recent Washington Survey: 

It is generally agreed by school directors, 
superintendents, and teachers in the satis- 
factorily organized districts that one of the 
important achievements is that of placing 
all schools of the area under one unified ad- 
ministration. This permits the standardiza- 


tion of teaching materials and textbooks and 
the supervision of instruction under one 
group of school officials who can plan for 
the education of the children of the various 
grade levels. Teacher selection, qualifica- 
tion, and assignment are placed on a pro- 
fessional level, are uniform throughout the 
district as are salary scales (8). 

The organization of satisfactory 
districts presents challenges to our 
profession as well as advantages. Such 
districts demand capable educators, 
professionally trained to administer 
education from the kindergarten to 
the adult level. Problems concerning 
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transportation, pupil and financial ac- 
cuunting, public relations, community 
and educational surveys, and curricu- 
lum construction demand a superior 
type of educational leadership. Such 
districts will need well qualified teach- 
ers who are specialists in their field. 
They will demand teachers trained in 
‘ areas not now commonly pursued. 
Will we, members of the teaching 
profession in Illinois, in the future 
look back as do the British mine own- 
‘ers today and recognize that our op- 
position to change has worked to our 
disadvantage, or will we see, as the 
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American mine owners have seen, 
that our acceptance of change has 
been in the common good? 
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Senor Reyes would like to see these 
popular misconceptions eradicated 
from the minds of all his countrymen 
—and to have North Americans learn 
to appreciate the fine qualities and 
traditions and standards of Mexico. 
Each country has much to give the 
other, he thinks, and both would profit 
by the exchange. 

He would like to eradicate suspi- 
cion and distrust between peoples and 
between governments, substituting 
respect and good will based on genu- 
ine friendliness and brotherhood. 
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LIKES AMERICANS 
(Continued from page 175) 


the United States as an example of 
the genuine friendliness that can be 
built up between peoples of different 
nationalities. 

“Before I came here, my impres- 
sions of the United States were 
founded almost entirely on what I 
saw in American movies and on the 
behavior of American tourists in 
Mexico,” he says. “These impres- 
sions, frankly, were not too flattering. 

“But now that I have lived in the 
United States, I have learned to know 
and to value your people and your 
customs. 

“I formerly thought that Ameri- 
can women were not too good as 
wives and mothers, that the Ameri- 
can family lacked unity, that Catholi- 
cism was the only true religious faith. 

“T have learned that all of these 
conceptions are false—that the Amer- 
ican woman, despite her freedom, is 
lovely and makes a good wife and 
mother; I have learned that the 
American family does have strong 
family ties and loyalties; and I have 
learned that all churches are found- 
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OUGHT TO BE A LAW 
(Continued from page 180) 
Legislation 

As a result of these preliminary 
activities, when the legislative details 
are completed, and bills have been 
drawn and submitted, the entire or- 
ganization is in position to function 
intelligently in an intensive public 
and professional and legislative re- 
lations effort designed to secure en- 
actment of the desired legislation. 

The individual member is invited 
to clear his legislative proposals 
through the legislative channels indi- 
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cated. He is urged to follow closely 
all legislative proposals and develop- 
ments. After decisions are finally 
made, he is then urged to exert him- 
self professionally and publicly in be- 
half of the accepted program. 

He cannot do so effectively, except 
as he keeps himself well informed by 
reading and discussing professional 
materials, participating in profes- 
sional meetings, and by giving his 
time and effort in behalf of the 
adopted program. 

The procedure is basically demo- 
cratic, professional, and wise. Its suc- 
cess is limited only in proportion to 
the degree of application to study and 
to effort by the profession itself. If 
such procedure does not gain the rec- 
ommended program in full, then fac- 
tors beyond the control of the pro- 
fession spell its defeat. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 173) 


1. There is need for the staff of the 
teacher training program to see the con- 
tacts that the prospective teachers have with 
children and schools in a new and broader 
perspective. They should: 

a) Consider seriously the possibility of 
an introductory and orientating contact with 
children inea school community at the be- 
ginning of the prospective teacher’s three- 
year teacher training program (September). 
This would aid the student to see first- 
hand some of the tasks of the teacher, the 
breadth of the work of the staff, the func- 
tion of the school in the community, and 
the precise nature of the resources avail- 
able to the teacher for her own improve- 
ment (supervisor, principal, and superin- 
tendent). 

b) Develop a better integration of the 
contacts the student has with children in 
informal play and community groups and 
in practice teaching. These contacts with 
children should be integrated, also, with the 
special methods classes. More adequate use 
should be made of the materials center, the 
resources of the laboratory school, and the 
laboratory school faculty. 

c) Consider seriously the need for an 
intern or apprentice teaching experience 
in an actual school community in the third 
year. 

(The superintendents considered all 
three of these types of teaching experi- 
ences important and suggested that 
each type of experience is important 
at a different point in the student’s 
training program. ) 


2. There is need for the prospective 
teacher to continue her program of general 
education during the period of professional 
training. This program of general educa- 
tion should be planned to provide for proper 
cerrelation : 

a) Within the various departments and 
divisions of the university. 
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b) With the special methods program. 

c) With the training needs of the differ- 
ent kinds of teachers needed in the ele- 
mentary school. 

3. There is need for the department of 
education of the university to enlarge its 
conception of its responsibility to teacher 
education. This conception of responsibility 
should range from training outstanding 
young people for teaching to continuing 
the education of more mature teachers in 
service. It was felt that any comprehensive 
view of the problem of training teachers 
would have to include both. 

4. There is need that the staff of a 
teacher training program attempt to prac- 
tice in their own teaching what they pro- 
pose for their students. It was suggested, 
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for example, that the best way to teach stu- 
dents to select and use a wide array of in- 
structional materials is to illustrate these 
techniques in the teacher training program. 
It was felt too that the teaching procedures 
proposed for students should be demon- 
strated in the special methods classes. It 
was recommended that scope and sequence 
of the training program for teachers be ex- 
amined to eliminate unnecessary duplication 
of experiences but that core ideas be main- 
tained and developed in all phases of in- 
struction. 


5. It was recommended that each student 
have an advisor who would help that stu- 
dent plan her program over the three years 
and integrate her teacher training experi- 
ences into an understandable functionable 
whole. 

The superintendents’ written reac- 
tions to this conference indicate that 
they considered it valuable in helping 
them to understand the teacher educa- 
tion problems of a university. It was 
the feeling of the staff of the university 
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that the broader base of experience 
and judgment brought to their prob- 
lems by the superintendents gave the 
university staff a better perspective of 
their teacher training program and of 
their attempts to improve it. 


Demands Co-operation 

The products of the conference in 
the form of the above recommenda- 
tions speak for themselves. While 
these recommendations are not en- 
tirely new, anyone examining them 
will be forced to admit that the super- 
intendents considered and thought 
constructively about many of the dif- 
ficult problems of improving teacher 
education. 

The responsibility for any failure to 
test and incorporate these recom- 
mendations into practices of teacher 
training programs must be placed at 
the door of the university staff itself. 
Any failure to use the resources of 
experience and intelligence which lie 
in the many educational programs of 
the State must also be placed at the 
doors of our institutions of higher 
learning. Teacher education, in its two 
related phases of pre-service and in- 
service education, demands this type 
of co-operation. 

Certainly, the improvement of 
teacher education programs is so im- 
portant that it demands all the in- 
telligence and insight professional 
educators can bring to it. The program 
of co-operation between university 
people and persons giving leadership 
to educational programs in their re- 
spective communities described in this 
article indicates one way in which this 
can be done. 

TEACHER AND COMMUNITY 

(Continued from page 175) 

A teacher should live in the com- 
munity in which he works. It needs 
his abilities in its educational, relig- 
ious, political, and social life. Anyone 
who has lived in a town which knows 
its teachers only through the school, 
realizes how greatly the loss of leader- 
ship is felt. The educational program 
suffers also because the link between 
the school and community is broken. 

In order to discover what experi- 
enced teachers actually do in the way 
of community service, Reavis and 
Judd, of the University of Chicago, 
had a survey made covering their 
non-remunerative educational acti- 
vities. 

The widest participation was in in- 
terviewing parents of failing pupils, 
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giving special aid to backward. pupils, 
and conducting educational excur- 
sions.* The question might be raised 
as to how much teachers can do out- 
side of school without impairing the 
quality of their regular work.’ 


The most popular religious inter- 
ests were found to be teaching a 
Sunday-school class, giving talks at 
church or Sunday school, serving on 
the program committee, and singing 
in the choir. Such activities may well 
become the means of building under- 
standing and co-operation between 
the school and the church.* 


The survey showed that teachers 
helped with many civic projects, such 
as fire-prevention and safety cam- 
paigns, community chest drives, and 
other improvement efforts. More and 
more, as they have become permanent 
residents, teachers have interested 
themselves in politics, where there is 
a challenge for all their abilities.* 

Many teachers take part in social 
and recreative activities as disclosed 
by the statistics. They chaperone par- 


*William C. Reavis and by ai B H. Judd, te 
Teacher and Educational Admi 
bridge, Mass.: The Riverside —y 1942), Pp. 216. 
‘Reavis and Judd, op. cit., p. 218. 
5Reavis and Judd, ~ cit., p. 222. 
6Reavis and Judd, op. cit., p. 223. 


ties, coach athletics, and give their 
time and ability in countless other 
ways. The school usually benefits 
from the leadership given, and the in- 
fluence on the community is too great 
to measure.*® 

Some of the organizations in a 
community help a teacher acquire an 
understanding of the background of 
his pupils. By becoming active in such 
organizations, he is able to gain an 
insight into the social influences 
which affect boys and girls. 

Community activity offers an op- 
portunity which many teachers have 
failed to appreciate. If parents have 


at times to interpret the school to the 
community. Every teacher needs the 
understanding that comes from local 
contacts and participation. 


Relation to Profession 


It is reasonable to ask that teachers 
have a professional attitude toward 
their work. Only by the individual 
concern of the men and women en- 
gaged in it can public education 
achieve a place side by side with other 
important professions. 

Pride in his occupation is the first 
requisite. A teacher should realize 
that there is no greater work to be 





no interest in the 





school, probably 
teachers are not 
familiar with the 
homes. The bene- 
fits operate in both 
directions — from 
the school and to 
the school. 

In an ideal situ- 
ation teachers par- 
ticularly trained 
and fitted for pub- 
lic relations work 
would be relieved 
from their duties 
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done in the world than that to which 
he is devoting himself. He must un- 
derstand that his profession deserves 
all the preparation and study he can 
give to it. 

Then he will not use it as a step- 
ping stone, nor will he speak dispar- 
agingly of it. He will do all he can 








Two Indispensable Books 
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The most useful and inclu- 

sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
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SUMMER YACATION 
POSITIONS 


We have openings for teachers and school 
executives. If qualified, you may earn $300 to $500 
monthly this summer. Interest in children's Chris- 
tian character and Sunday School teaching ex- 
perience required. For full information write W. 
A. Pottenger, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, ill. 
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to raise its standards and to bring 
to its ranks only the ablest men and 
women. 

Effective organizations are essen- 
tial to the development of professional 
standards. Consequently, every teach- 
er should hold membership in educa- 
tional associations in the locality, 
state, and Nation. Frequent meetings 
with other educators are made pos- 
sible through these organizations, and 
results of research and other perti- 
nent information are distributed 
through their publications. 

As is shown by the progress of the 
medical and legal professions along 
ethical lines, organizations are able 
to set up and enforce rules for ad- 
mission and for personal and profes- 
sional conduct. The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association has adopted the 
N.E.A. code of ethics, and each of 
its‘:members should be familiar with 
it and should abide by it. 

That outsiders are interested in see- 
ing teachers assert their professional 
importance is observed in a recent 
article by Edwin A. Lahey, published 
in the Chicago Daily News. He 
wrote: 

It’s about time that the school teacher 
realized his or her importance and acted 
the part. In this “American way of life” 
we talk about, there is nothing quite as 
essential as the system of free public edu- 
cation, controlled by local government, and 
the essence of that system is the school 
teacher. 

I have known Chicago teachers all my 
life, and they have never ceased to perplex 
me with their professional inferiority com- 
plex. The attitude of the teachers toward 
their own jobs seems to have changed over 
the years, and for the better, if you ask me. 


Summary 


Teachers then have certain obli- 
gations to the communities they 
serve. Citizens may reasonably ask 
for men and women equipped by na- 
ture and training for the profession 
of teaching. To be effective, prepara- 
tion must always be adapted to the 
needs of the time, and present condi- 
tions demand new methods and know- 
ledge. 

Since a critical shortage of teachers 
makes the maintenance of high stand- 
ards difficult, educators themselves, 
through public opinion and their own 
efforts, should do everything possible 
to increase the supply of capable 
teaching recruits. 

A community may expect partici- 
pation in its educational, religious, so- 
cial, and political life. 

Teachers have an obligation to 
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view their work with a professional 
eye and in doing so will have the un- 
derstanding and support of the pub- 
lic. 

Living up to the expectations of the 
community is the teacher’s surest 
way to success. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. Should a teacher’s personal life 
be regulated according to the moral 
and social standards of the commun- 
ity? 

2. Should the work of the public 
school be extended to include nursery 
schools and adult education ? 

3. How are social changes reflected 
in demands for curriculum shifts? 

4. Should members of the profes- 
sion organize units of Future 
Teachers of America? 

5. What form should teachers’ po- 
litical activity take ? 





FIRST AMERICANS 
(Continued from page 176) 

“Junior-high boys are allowed two 
forty-five minute periods each week 
for physical education. During each 
period I give them twenty minutes of 
strenuous calisthenics ; then send them 
to the showers. High-school boys fol- 
low the same schedule.” 

Roark claims a unique record of 
six football games scheduled with no 
wins, no losses, no ties. The explana- 
tion ? 

“T had to cancel all my games, since 
only eight boys showed up for prac- 
tice. 

“The urge to earn money during the 
potato harvest was greater than the 
desire to attend school. Because all 
work and no play might make Jack a 
dull boy, the boys took two weeks off 
after the harvest to play. By that time 
it was too late to start football. 

“If you want to see athletic officiat- 
ing at its worst, we certainly have it,”’ 
Roark continues. “There is no officials 
association. There are no requirements 
other than a general knowledge of the 
sport. The result is each school fur- 
nishes its own officials, a townsperson, 
or one of the faculty. 

“You can guess the outcome, espe- 
cially when a game is close. The two 
of us who are handling athletics are 
attempting to correct the present prac- 
tice.” 

“Many parents send their children 
to school only so that they may receive 
the Government check,” Patricia fin-ts. 
“Educational requirements cease after 
the eighth grade and no Government 
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checks are issued unless the child fin- 
ishes the eighth grade.” 


Major Parties 

Motivating learning and teaching 
from experience present difficulties, 
Mrs. Roark finds and cites classroom 
incidents by way of explanation. “One 
day in history we were studying a 
chapter called ‘Jefferson, the Founder 
ef the Democratic Party.’ I said, 
“Now there are two major parties; 
probably your father belongs to one 
of them. What are they?’ 

“One hand was raised; I called on 
its owner. He volunteered: ‘Drinking 
parties and dancing parties.’ ’ 

The children know of three Presi- 
dents, according to Patricia: They are 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, and Truman. 
They have a vague idea about Wash- 
ington, but, despite much attention 
to the Revolution and its effects, for 
them it continues to be World War I. 

Mrs. Roark cites another incident 
when the children read in their Week- 
ly: Readers about the Freedom Train. 
She asked her pupils to write a para- 
graph telling what the Freedom Train 
was. Three said, “It was train Colum- 
bus had ridden in.” Someone else came 
up with this then current bit of in- 
formation: “Princess Elizabeth had a 
long train.” 

“There is little opportunity for 
vicarious experience either,’ notes 
Mrs. Roark. “The children can’t read, 
and the conditions of their life supply 
little incentive to learn. There is little 
if any reading material in the home. 
The best students are those who have 
access to a newspaper in the home.” 
Her husband adds his experiences. 

“How explain ‘then and now’ to 
them?” he asks, “when they live in 
conditions typical of ‘then.’ There are 
relatively few students with any de- 
sire to better themselves,” writes Mr. 
Roark. “They just don’t seem to have 
any incentive. This seems to be due to: 
(1) a home environment that is almost 
nil; (2) fear of discrimination against 
them because they are Indians; and 
(3) a lack of responsibility, due in 
part to the fact that if they remain 
on the reservation under Government 
care they have a certain amount of 
security.” 

The Army and Navy hold a lot of 
appeal for the boys. Most of them 
enlist before completing their high- 
school work, according to John Roark. 

To those of us teaching in a com- 
paratively ideal situation, the condi- 
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tions described by the Roarks seem 
incredible in a country so rich in nat- 
ural and human resources. These 
people whom the American Govern- 
ment has shunted into out-of-the way 
places, are entitled to a good educa- 
tion and should be encouraged to 
seek it. 

Good education for them demands 
good teachers. It is a service which 
can be performed by many who are 
preparing for or are thinking of pre- 
paring for teaching. 


Opportunities and a Need 

“Do I recommend jobs in the In- 
dian Service?” asks John Roark. 
“Yes, but only if the individual is fully 
aware that the job is different, and 
that there are many disadvantages as 
well as advantages. Just as we have 
done, he must look for the experience 
and adventure in the whole set-up. It 
is trying at times, but we like it and 
are very happy here.” 

Patricia voices the same opinion 
when she says, “There are opportuni- 
ties in this field and there certainly is 
a need.” She might—in an aside to 
house-hunting couples — have added 
“and inducements.” 

“We have a four-room-and-bath 
apartment — living room, two bed- 
rooms, and a kitchen—plus utilities 
which include an oil furnace as well as 
electricity, water, etc.,” she relates. 
“Everything is very nice—all this for 
twenty-eight dollars a month.” 

Here is a teaching career open to 
all—one which calls for greater in- 
genuity than the ordinary, greater 
sacrifice, but one for which there is 
great and urgent need. 

TEACHERS SALARIES 

(Continued from page 171) 
is to be supported by a greatly in- 
creased local budget and tax levy will 
bring deserved increases in compensa- 
tion to thousands of Chicago teachers. 
The new schedule, however, will not 
fully restore the purchasing power 
which the teachers had a few years 
ago. 

Critical issues regarding teachers 
salaries will probably be with us for 
some time. Communities differ in their 
ideas of adequacy of salary levels for 
their teachers, and some districts ap- 
parently need State-mandated action 
before compensation for teachers will 
be raised to a reasonable level. 

Reorganization of schools into large 
twelve-grade units will be likely to 
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bring salary schedules to many teach- 
ers who have never experienced a 
carefully planned schedule, and also 
will be likely to promote the use of 
the single salary schedule for all teach- 
ers throughout a community in nu- 
merous areas of Illinois. 

More state financial aid will of 
course be required before many school 
communities will be able to pay ade- 
quate salaries to their teachers. 
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THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. Summer term: June 
21. Fall term: Sept. 20. Write for catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 828C, Evanston, Ill. 
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SCHOOLS TOO EXPENSIVE 
(Continued from page 178) 
children, a field in which Peoria has 
done an excellent job. In radio, too, 
opportunities have not been over- 
looked. In a series of interviews with 
the superintendent of schools, one 
local station gave its audience an ac- 
counting of what is happening as a 
result of approval of the “3-Point 
Plan” submitted to the voters in Feb- 
ruary, 1947. Increased teachers sal- 
aries, three new buildings, and im- 
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provements in old buildings were the 
features of the plan. 

In any public relations program, it 
is essential to find out what the pub- 
lic wants to know and to provide the 
information wanted. Public relations, 
however, cannot stop with publicity 
and reporting. Its greatest effective- 
ness lies in the proper handling of 
daily contacts between the schools 
and the community. 


Teacher’s Role 


Every teacher has an important 
role in this activity and a vital inter- 
est in it. In fact, the teacher usually 
has more contacts with the “custo- 
mers” of the schools than anyone else. 
A functioning committee of teachers 
that understands the job to be done 
can contribute materially to the de- 
velopment of a sound program of 
public relations. In every community 
there are people outside the school 
system whose experience qualifies 
them to be helpful. Many of them will 
be glad to help when asked. 

Teachers of course should concen- 
trate on good teaching, for that in it- 
self is good public relations. By the 
same token, good administration is 
good public relations. But the great 
problem is to excite enough public 
opinion to solve any problem or to 
support any plan that vitally concerns 
the education of our youth. That is 
a joint responsibilityy of the school 
board, the administrator, the teacher, 
and civic leaders in the community. 





Your Summer Job 


What do you want in a summer 
job? New friends, adventure, refresh- 
ment, a chance to gain wisdom in your 
chosen profession ? These can be yours 
in a Girl Scout camp! 

As a camp counselor, you would 
work with other congenial adults to 
help girls of seven to eighteen years 
explore woods and waterways, learn 
simple skills, and practice democracy 
in everyday life. ; 

Free from city pressures you would 
learn to know these girls well and 
help them to develop socially and 
spiritually as they work and play to- 
gether. You would gain insight into 
what they think and feel, how they 
grow and learn. 

Girl Scout camp counselor positions 
are available all over the country. 
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Calendar 


25 International Council for Exceptional 
Children, twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 25 to 28, 1948. 


June, 1948 

5 Chicago Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. 315 
South Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
June 5, 1948. 


Octoser, 1948 

8 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, Annual meeting. Rock Is- 
land Senior High School, Rock Island, 
Illinois, October 8, 1948. 

8 East Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Urbana, Illinois, 
October 8, 1948. 

8 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Eastern IIli- 
nois State College, Charleston, Illinois, 
October 8, 1948. 

8 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. La- 
Salle-Peru Township High School, La- 
Salle, Illinois, October 8, 1948. 

8 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association, annual meeting. 
Quincy Senior High School, Quincy, 
Illinois, October 8, 1948. 

8 Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Flora, 
Illinois, October 8, 1948. 

8 Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Galesburg, 
Illinois, October 8, 1948. 

15 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Mid- 
way Theater, Rockford, Illinois, Octo- 
her 15, 1948. 

15 Rock River Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Dixon, 
Illinois, October 15, 1948. 


DeceMBeER, 1948 


28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. December 28, 29, 30, 1948. 





Some offer an actual salary, all offer 
maintenance expenses and training 
on the job. The applicant’s qualifi- 
cations will affect what renumeration 
she can expect. The camp season 
varies with individual camps; most 
are from six to eight weeks long. 

For positions in Illinois and neigh- 
boring states write to Girl Scouts 
(National Branch Office), 55 East 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illi- 
nois, for further information about 
jobs and where to apply. State your 
age, camp experience (if you have had 
any), salary requirement (if you are 
experienced), and the period of time 
you will be available this summer. 
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‘to all the 
big everils 


of Spring / 








@ Pleasant days ahead . .. in the biggest, 
brightest calendar of events any Spring 
and Summer have held in store. There’s 
just one way to reach nearly all these events 
and places . . . one that offers the most 
unusual bargains in today’s scale of living 
... fares almost as low as“before the war”. 


That way is Greyhound ... symbol of 
relaxed comfort, convenience, and amaz- 
ing economy wherever transportation is 


used. The door of any Greyhound bus is 
“Main Entrance” to most of the places 
Americans want to go . . . whether it’s 
business, pleasure, or just plain wanderlust 
that calls them. 


Only a few of the attractions to be found 
in the coming few months are listed below. 
You can think of dozens more—but think 
first of Greyhound when you plan your trip. 





APRIL 


Cherry Blossoms, Washington, D. C., April 6 * 
Festival of States, St. Petersburg, Fla., April 12-17 
* Azalea Gardens in Bloom, Norfolk, Va., Charles- 
ton, S. C., April 15 * Season Opens, Shenandoah 
Nat'l. Pk., Va., April 18 * Patriots’ Day Celebra- 
tion, Boston, April 19 * San Jacinto Day Festivals, 
Texas cities, April 21 * 89’ers Day Rodeo, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., April 22 * Drake Relays, Des 
Moines, lowa; Penn Relays, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 23 * Trout Season Opens, Mich., April 24 « 
Apple Blossom Fest’l., Winchester, Va., Apr. 29-30 « 
Apple Blossom Fest'l., Wenatchee, Wash., Apr. 29-30 








MAY 


Kentucky Derby Day, Louisville, May 1 * Cotton 
Carnival, Memphis, May 9-16 * Tulip Time, Hol- 
land, Mich., and Pella, Io., May 14 * Gold Rush 
Revival, Auburn, Cal., May 14-16 * Bach Music 
Festival, Bethlehem, Pa., May 15 * Season Begins 
at Grand Teton, Wyo., Mesa Verde, Colo.; Grand 
Canyon (North Rim), Ariz. National Parks, May 
15 * West Coast Relays, Fresno, Cal., May 17-23* 
Mid-America Exposition, Cleveland, O., May 20 + 
Season Begins at Rocky Mountain, Colo. and Kings 
Canyon, Cal. Nat'l. Parks, May 25 * Indianapolis 
Speedway Auto Races, May 31 


JUNE 


Blessing the Fleet, Gloucester, Mass., June 8 * Rose 
Festival, Portland, Oregon, June 9-13 * Rhodo- 
dendrons Bloom, Carolina Mrs., June 10 + Flag 
Day Celebration, Betsy Ross House, Philadelphia, 
June 12 + Season Begins at Acadia, Glacier and 
Crater Lake National Parks, June 15 * California 
Rodeo, Salinas, Jume 17-20 + Season Begins, Isle 
Royale National Park, Mich., Jume 18 + Indian 
Ceremonial Dances, LaJunta, Colo., late June * 
Season Begins, Yellowstone Nat'l. Park, June 20 
California Rodeo, Salinas, June 17-20 + Redwood 
Empire Centennial, Eureka, California, June 23-27 


‘Transportation gor All the Nation 
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EDUCATION FOR TODAY'S WORLD 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, 
but also in the Sciences and even in Home Economics and Mathematics, textbooks can contribute ideas of tolerance and con- 
sideration which broaden young minds and help them to understand world problems. 


The, following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form a most excellent basis for education preparing for world citizenship. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1948 


Changes on 300 pages and a new chapter on the United Nations. The 
workbook is entitled 


’ OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 
ERBE AND DENNY'S 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 

Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 
MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. 
New Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 

WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our 
history which are an inspiration to the young. New Edition. The 
workbook is entitled 


OUR COUNTRY'S STORY: 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 1948 
The national leader. Written from the American point of view, it 
makes world history most significant and carbons in relation to 
present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 

HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New ‘printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to the 
present day, combined with a unit study of American institutions. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 

HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 1948 


teaches young people to understand and appreciate the democratic 
way of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS |948 
A textbook on problems of democracy. New WORKBOOK. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of 
this subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and men- 
tally. Food will build a new Americal New workbook entitled 
WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

AVERY'S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 1948 


with practical applications, covering a wide field of the pupils’ in- 
terests. Answer Book. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation through- 
out, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. 1948 
Editions. Complete WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 


A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter on 
Dramatics. WORKBOOK. 


MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH |, II, AND Ill 
Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exercises 
carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important im acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
aviation, which is featured throughout the series. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest 
to the reading program from the very first grade. A complete course 
of study by a practical teacher is available for users of the Rainbow 
Readers. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manual for all six grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 
New Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 1948 


The national leader in Biology, complete with WORKBOOK, Tests 
and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines and 
Radio im the regular study of Physics. Atomic energy is treated. 
1948 Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT'S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


brings home to every one the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 
New Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation editor 
in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago 16, Illinois 








